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I. 


NIETZSCHE AND THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


R. C. SCHIEDT. 


Of the five great minds which in my judgment have most 
profoundly touched modern problems of thought and life, one 
represents England—“ the last Englishman of heroic meas- 
ures ”—John Ruskin; one the United States—William James, 
the pragmatic philosopher; one Russia—Dostojewsky, the 
novelist ; one Norway—Henrik Ibsen, the dramatist, and one 
Germany—Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, the poet-philosopher. 
All five have joined the great silent majority, but their in- 
fluence is still strongly upon us, especially that of Nietzsche. 

The influence which a man exercises over his age is in exact 
proportion to the influence which the age has gained over the 
man. Only in so far as the individual embodies the pro- 
pelling forces of his times within himself is he able to ad- 
vance the thoughts of his fellows and to become an example of 
light and leading to his contemporaries. There are, to be 
sure, men who came too early for their age; they helped to 
prepare a way for the future while their own age passed over 
them. Nietzsche is considered by the greatest of his admirers 
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as out of season, as a man for whose greatness the present has 
not yet found the right measure and correct appreciation, while 
his opponents claim that even during his lifetime he belonged 
to a dead past, because he only served up old follies with new ~ 
spicy side dishes to a society of superficial culture. 

In contradistinction to these opposite conceptions it shall be 
my aim to present Nietzsche as the most striking representative 
of our age, in whom its innermost and peculiar life is most 
faithfully and truly reflected, who is its most characteristic 
illustration. Our age seems in conflict with its innermost 
nature and unable to produce uniform, harmonious characters. 
This conflict is the same in all the varied phenomena which 
are the result of the antagonism between the individual and 
society. Society has ever endeavored to create barriers and 
prescribe certain definite rules and regulations binding to all 
alike, while to the strong personality these forms have ever 
been the prison bars against which he railed. Especially since 
the days of the Renaissance the historical development of the 
most advanced nations has ever and anon culminated in the 
hidden or open combat between the individual and the social 
order. Our age in particular has become the battlefield par 
excellance in which all the furies of this great struggle seem 
to have met. 

In the political arena it is socialism with its insistence on an 
equal chance for everybody; in the sphere of art, as for in- 
stance in the modern drama, personality is emphasized over 
against mere ideas, the concrete individual man triumphs over 
abstract social ideas. From Zola to Hauptmann, Strindberg 
and Shaw, from the poets of social dependence to those of the 
absolute sovereignty of the individual there is but a short step 
in time, and it is our time, and above them all towers the 
greatest of modern dramatists, the dramatist of the great inter- 
rogation point of human life, Henrik Ibsen. He also repre- 
sents personality in its struggle against tradition, the ego 
against the species, but the ego is not yet anarchistic enough to 
burn all the bridges behind itself and declare itself the only 
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sovereign, and the conflict remains a problem, but a problem of 
terrible agonies. And what is true of poetry is true of paint- 
ing. The artist with the modern eye and the modern heart 
has again become a personality. It is the individual man as 
his heart sees him that is fashioned in color or in marble, it is 
the loneliness of nature not its gigantic generalities, which is 
put on the canvas; it is Victor Hugo by Rodin or Beethoven by 
Klinger which represent individual problems. Likewise our 
philosophy has become problematic. The inquiry into the 
theoretical truth of philosophy, which the contrast between 
sensualism and idealism had turned into theoretical scepticism, 
has changed into pragmatism in modern times or into the 
much more difficult inquiry into the ethical values of life, since 
Kant made practical reason or, the will, the center of all philo- 
sophical thinking. But the force of the categorical impera- 
tive of Kant no longer exists for individual man has begun to 
set aside ancient values and to ask afresh what the world is to 
be to him and to his personal, individual existence. The 
values of life have therefore also become problematic. 

And why should not the religious life of our age show a 
similar condition. The conflict between the individual and 
society is here spiritualized into the conflict between the tradi- 
tional idea of God and individual, human convictions and feel- 
ings. The modern Prometheus hurls his lightning towards 
heaven, he bases his life upon himself. It is no longer God 
who created man in his own image but it is man who creates 
God in his own image, the image of a human personality. 
The struggles of the modern man with traditional theology 
are now fought out in the public arena of journalism, and now 
and far more profoundly in the individual soul. The old 
riddle of the Sphinx confronts with renewed vigor the present 
generation of men. The tragedy of (dipus is repeating 
itself. In this individualism we have the whole program of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. All the individualistic tendencies of 
our age in art and science, in religion and morals, in state and 
society are comprehended in this one name. Nietzsche is 
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therefore more than a mere name, he is a system of thought, a 
“‘Weltanschauung,” an intellectual power, with whom every 
one must reckon who lives and labors with the age and en- . 
deavors to maintain his own position. And just because 
individualism is the offspring of the life of the age, it has its 
own prerogatives and its truths will be absorbed by the con- 
sciousness of the age. 

But Nietzsche represents only one side of the age, not the 
whole of it. If Nietzsche is negative the age as a whole is 
never negative or decadent, it is always and under all condi- 
tions the positive life in its ever upward and rejuvenating 
course. The very decay of culture furnishes food stuffs for a 
new and stronger soil which will produce a richer harvest after- 
ward. Emphasizing this complimentary side of life over 
against that represented by Nietzsche we assign the truth of 
Nietzsche’s position, its proper place in the evolution of the 
race. 

The course of history is like the winding paths leading up 
steep mountain sides, they show the wanderer on many a 
turning point the same scenery only from greater heights. 
We have at present reached a station directly above one of the 
great turning points in history, commonly called the Renais- 
sance. If Nietzsche is a true representative of our age he 
cannot occupy an isolated position, he must have had fore- 
runners who show his physiognomy in their aims and purposes, 
critical natures, at war with their contemporaries but lights 
and leaders for subsequent epochs. 

The climax of antique culture was the age of Perikles in 
which there seemed to have been reached the zenith of the most 
perfect development in art and science, which gloried in the 
highest type of free citizenship. But only a few decades pass 
and the most celebrated heralds of wisdom are no longer the 
preachers of enjoyment and beauty, rather the cynics who 
bitterly bewail the degeneracy of the times. Diogenes who 
had learned from the dogs contentment with little, thought 
himself in his cask richer than Alexander—and philosophy 
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turned from ideas to deeds. Then occurred the first revalua- 
tion or better, reversion of all values in history more radical 
than any subsequent one. When Diogenes wanders with his 
burning lantern in bright daylight through the streets of 
Athens and tells his questioners that he is looking for a man, 
we wants to teach his contemporaries a higher idea of human 
character, because the Athenians with all their philosophy and 
all their art had not learned the one important lesson how to 
live the true, wholesome life of man. It was a protest against 
the unreality, the cultural lies of his time, it ushered in the 
new philosophy of individualism according to which the indi- 
vidual man feels the want and desire to live his own life apart 
from the “‘otqodnol.” But the cynics themselves experienced 
the fate of all those who seek originality at the expense of 
others—they became the victims of that pride which seeks its 
own self-glorification in the brutal emphasis of their grotesque 
oddities. But the truth underlying the philosophy of cyni- 
cism over against the magnificence and beauty of classic culture 
has never disappeared from history. It confronts us in the 
asceticism of the early Christian era in its struggle against the 
debauchery of Roman imperialism and again in Dante’s 
emphasis of personal usefulness over against ecclesiastical holi- 
ness, so thoroughly endorsed and exploited by the master 
essayist of the sixteenth century, Michel de Montaigne, 
Nietzsche’s great teacher and exemplar, of whom he says, that 
he made life on this earth worth while. Another great turn- 
ing point in history is the French Revolution, when the indi- 
vidual of the Renaissance is declared as the general principle of 
political and social life, assuring every man in the ideas of 
liberty, equality and fraternity of his prerogatives as an in- 
dividuality. But in order to realize this prerogative life must 
be viewed from a different basis and it is just this quarrel as 
to what the basis shall be which constitutes the philosophical 
controversies of modern times. Some said a hundred years 
ago a new ego must be created in man before he can be edu- 
cated to a new self, they advocated a rejuvenation of the in- 
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dividual through the forces of the national or social idea. 
The selfish man had become the curse of humanity, fulfilled 
in the fiasco of old Europe under the arch egotist Napoleon. 
The new education can no longer be caste education but must 
be universal, popular education; the elements of humanity 
must be discovered in every human countenance. Others said 
the very opposite, viz., that egotism is the last and truest 
solution of all human problems, for as long as man places 
any cause or idea as, é. g., liberty, the state, society or 
humanity above his own personality so long is he dependent 
and not his own. Not freedom but possession of one’s self is 
the aim. The former were taught by the transcendentalists 
the latter by the theoretical anarchists of the Max Stirner 
school, which finds its echo in such writings as Emerson’s 
Representative Men and has reached its climax in our modern 
apotheosis of the individual and the ego-cult. Nietzsche is 
only the result of this struggle, the most consistent individualist 
and iconoclast, uniting within himself all the former varieties 
from Diogenes to Stirner, although he is far beyond any of 
them. 

These preliminary remarks are to serve a two-fold purpose. 
In the first place they are to show that Nietzsche’s teachings 
are not brand new; neither a sudden revelation from heaven, 
nor an illusion from hell, but merely a return of an old phe- 
nomenon. In the second place, Nietzsche becomes the more 
significant, if he stands before us as the logical embodiment 
of our modern civilization. It is our duty to define our rela- 
tion to him because his name includes a good portion of 
present-day history. 

In order to understand Nietzsche’s problems we must know 
his personality. Lack of space forbids details. He was born 
on the 15th of October, 1844, at Roécken, near Weissenfels, 
my own home, in Thuringia, where his father was pastor of 
the village church. Five generations of noted preachers pre- 
ceded him on his father’s side and his mother was likewise the 
daughter of a well-known Protestant minister of the State 
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Church. Father Nietzsche died from injuries sustained in a 
fall when the boy was but five years old, so that his: education 
was entirely conducted by women. The family was of intense 
aristocratic caste, conservative in politics and religion and 
anxious that young Nietzsche should also become a minister of 
the gospel. The boy was rather precocious, particularly in 
music, discussing and playing the symphonies of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, etc., when he was but twelve years old. As 
a student at the renowned gymnasium of Schul Pforta he dis- 
tinguished himself especially in Greek and the general literary 
and philosophical branches while he was utterly indifferent to 
mathematics and the sciences. Physically, as I remember 
him, he was of striking appearance, over six feet tall, with 
intensely penetrating eyes and naturally fond of sports. But 
his most potent characteristic was his strong subjectivism, his 
will to rule. He chafed under the iron discipline of the 
gymnasium and hated its hide-bound rules and regulations. 
He, therefore, spent then already a good deal of his time in 
philosophical meditations and musical extravaganzas of his 
own and of Richard Wagner with a few chosen friends, read 
Plato, Aschylos, Hoélderlin and especially Emerson, whose 
Representative Men attracted him very early. And as he 
chafed under the laws of the school system so also under those 
of the church. The pious boy who had reveled in spiritual 
feasts, written religious poems and made propaganda for 
foreign missions, became a sceptic, or as he puts it, he turned 
from a believer into a searcher after truth. When he, there- 
fore, entered the university of Bonn in 1864, he indeed 
matriculated as a student of theology and philology but 
dropped the former in his second semester and confined him- 
self to philology and philosophy. He became the most dis- 
tinguished student in his department and the most forceful 
personality in his fraternity, the Burschenschaft Frankonia, to 
which Schurz had belonged. An expert swimmer, horseman, 
shot and swordsman, he necessarily emphasizes his domineer- 
ing will to rule by his accomplishments. But his aversion to 
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all forms of debauchery and excesses of drinking and smoking 
suddenly terminated his relation to the fraternity and the uni- 
versity and he followed his beloved professor Ritschl to 

Leipzig, where henceforth he devoted himself to research in — 
classic philology and philosophy. He was never a student of 
the bookworm type, taking more interest in the form of lectures 
than in the contents, learning more how to teach than how to 
study and therefore often neglecting the lectures themselves. 
Here he studied Schopenhauer and met Wagner, developed the 
passion for self-knowledge and self-analysis and earned uni- 
versity prizes and renown for prize essays and published ad- 
Gresses on classic subjects. When but twenty-four years of 
age, Professor Ritschl recommended him to the professorship 
of Greek at the university of Basel to which he was called 
in 1868, although he had not even passed the necessary 
“examen rigorosum,” an unheard-of procedure. In the mean- 
time he had also served his year in the artillery of the German 
army, where his health was shattered through a serious fall 
from a horse, but in 1870, although a citizen of Switzerland, 
he entered the Red Cross organization to serve his fatherland 
in the war against France. The result was the beginning of 
the chronic illness which filled his whole life and laid the 
foundations to his final paralysis. Only ten years of teaching 
was granted him at Basel when his chronic sleeplessness, poor 
eyesight and dyspepsia forced him to resign. During these 
ten years he had, however, accomplished an enormous amount 
of work, lecturing not only to the university students but also 
to those in the upper classes of the gymnasium. He had 
enjoyed the close fellowship of Richard Wagner and his 
family, who lived at Tribschen, near Lucerne, published his 
epoch-making work, Tragedy, the Offspring of Music, his 
Thoughts out of Season and after the break with Wagner, his 
Human, All too Human. Afterwards he became a wanderer, 
living now on the Riviera now in the Engadin and again in 
Italy, especially in Venice, Genoa and Turin. In 1879 and 
1880 the second volume of his Human, All too Human ap- 
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peared and The Wanderer and His Shadow, while the years 
from 1882 to 1888 are spent in the preparation of Joyous 
Wisdom, Thus spake Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, 
Regarding the Genealogy of Morals and finally in 1888 The 
Case of Wagner, The Idol’s Dawn and The Antichrist, an 
attempt of a revaluation of all values. Then followed his 
final paralysis, which ended his life in 1900 in the city of 
Weimar, where he had lived under the care of his faithful 
sister, Frau Elisabeth Nietzsche-Foérster. He lies buried at 
his birthplace, aside of his parents. 

Nietzsche is only intelligible as a personality. He knows 
no ideas which are above him or govern him from without, he 
only knows himself as the bearer of such ideas, therefore, his 
aim is to live his own life as a writer and as a poet-philosopher, 
love to the utmost and hate to the utmost. This is his 
honesty, to which he grants the first prize among all the virtues, 
which does not palm off anything foreign as its own nor 
cowardly or modestly keeps back anything of its own. 

The style is the man and Nietzsche’s whole self is expressed 
in his style. His words are like Chopin’s music, of re- 
splendent clearness and yet just as impenetrable in this very 
splendor. They are like the polished diamond, reflecting light 
in all its prismatic wealth, they are of an enticing sensuality, 
of a rhythm charming in its very discords and extravaganzas, 
full of sympathetic tones even in separate notes. Nietzsche’s 
prose itself is poetry, every syllable an echo from the inmost 
human heart, joyful and sorrowful like love itself, containing 
in every word and sentence a flood of sensations, which now 
waft about us like hot glowing lava and now make our blood 
run cold with the coldness of mockery and abject contempt, in 
one word Nietzsche is Germany’s most brilliant stylist. 

And because all thoughts of Nietzsche are personal thoughts, 
they are at the same time his inmost experiences. While 
other profound thinkers constantly labor on the correction of 
errors and the maturing of their ideas, with Nietzsche all such 
processes involve the self, not merely a correction of errors, 
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but an overcoming of self, with every new thought he thinks 
he outlives himself, and because every yea has its correspond- 
ing nay, he says of himself “There is something unquenched 
and unquenchable within me.” And his Ecce homo is he 
himself. 


‘Ja ich weiss woher ich stamme! 
Ungesattigt gleich der Flamme 
Gliihe und verzehr ich mich! 
Licht wird alles was ich fasse, 
Kohle alles was ich lasse, 
Flamme bin ich sicherlich! ’’ 


But even in this eternal contradiction, this eternal moulting, 
this dialectic process of his own personality there is an inner 
unity, a hidden fundamental force at work, it is the passionate 
affirmation of life, which constantly rejects the lifeless, which 
manifests its hope in the effort to maintain itself in the very 
act of outliving itself. And it is just this struggle which 
makes Nietzsche’s personality so singular, so overwhelmingly 
tragic that he had to wrest every yea he uttered for life at 
every moment from himself until the growing tyranny of his 
suffering, after a last most exasperating exertion, gained the 
mastery. The greater his pain the more powerful his will 
to down it. Thus alone can we explain the growing brutality 
of the author’s words as compared with the gentle, modest, 
bashful and ever grateful man; the same contradiction appears 
when the author sings the most touching hymns glorifying 
life while the man longs for death as a relief from torment. 
In 1880, he writes, “A heavy burden rests upon me. I had 
118 serious attacks during the last year. I lived but without 
seeing one step ahead of me. O, what terrible years, what 
torments, what icy changes and disgusts of life!” 

We must separate the inquiry into the actual values of 
Nietzsche’s work from that of his personality. The most un- 
relenting criticism cannot extinguish the charm of personality, 
of the man in Nietzsche, who considered it his life work to 
be true to himself and only himself to the last drop of blood, 
but also a fighter to the last. 
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Three phases are generally distinguished in Nietzsche’s life, 
the esthetic, the intellectual and the voluntaristic: during the 
first Nietzsche’s interest is concentrated in art, during the 
second in knowledge, during the third in the will to prove all 
three are in reality unified in the aims of the man. This 
aim is the solution of the cultural problem or more exactly 
the creation of a new and higher culture. To elevate man to 
a higher level of existence, to lift up the type “man,” that is 
the great problem of Nietzsche’s life work, not exactly in the 
Darwinian sense of evolution, for he knew little about that and 
never inquired into origins, but rather in a philosophical way 
by dealing with problems. We may therefore treat his work 
under a number of heads as so many problems. The American 
mind does not quite appreciate the significance of living prob- 
lems, because life is so much easier with us than in Europe; 
we are much more optimistic; for this reason we have no 
great dramatic creations, no tragic art and our philosophy is 
the philosophy of efficiency, culminating in the behest: “ Work 
and thou shalt be happy.” Nietzsche is, therefore, not taken 
quite seriously enough with us, but I shall endeavor to show 
that the problems he discussed will sooner or later confront 
us also. First of all will this be the case with the problem of 
art. 

We have in our age not only conflicts in religion and politics 
but also in art. John Ruskin’s name reminds us that they 
have permeated all strata of human society. But they began 
with the controversies for and against Wagner and finally 
involved all our so-called “ Welt- und Lebensanschauungen,” 
7. e., our fundamental views of life and the world. The 
conflicts do not touch the mission of art so much as they do 
the essence of art and its relation to real life both in its in- 
tellectual aspects and in its practical influences. To answer 
this question satisfactorily one must be both artist and phi- 
losopher. Here lies the dramatic element in the friendship 
between Wagner and Nietzsche who both meet this require- 
ment. The one is an artist who interprets the ultimate ques- 
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tions in his art sphere in philosophical tones, and the other a 
philosopher who was a born musician and whose poetic soul 
transforms all the inflexible thought material of the human 
mind into a song. Both started with Schopenhauer, who ~ 
assigns to music the first place among the arts and calls it 
“the pure revelation of the metaphysical essence of the world, 
the will in tones,” and both were filled with the spirit of the 
Renaissance. So close is this parallelism in their esthetic 
views that the two chief esthetic works of the two men, the 
Opera and Drama on the one hand and Tragedy, the Offspring 
cf Music on the other hand are mutually exchangeable. Both 
represent one problem of art. Wagner very beautifully shows 
that man in his dramatic motions and emotions is the eternal 
model for all plastic art and that the expression of these emo- 
tions in sounds and sentences represents the poetic art, both 
forming one complementary harmony, one art with two art 
impulses originating in the same life, embodying it and 
creating it anew. 

For these two fundamental impulses Nietzsche has coined 
the terms of Dionysiac and Apollonian, The one is derived 
from Dionysos, the Greek god of the vital forces of nature, 
who presides over the germinating seeds, the budding trees 
and all the productive and reproductive mysteries of nature. 
Dionysos is to Nietzsche what he was to the early Greeks, the 
god who fills men’s hearts with gladness when they come in 
touch with the exuberant powers of nature, the intoxicating 
wine. The other is derived from Phebus Apollo, the god of 
poetry and eloquence, of song and music, who awakens through 
Greams the formative and coédrdinative faculties of man and 
turns him into a new being. The Dionysiac impulse belongs 
to the many, the Apollonian to the few who put into concrete 
form what they have seen in their dreams composing epics or 
producing music. But they belong together. Nietzsche for 
the first time showed that under these two influences, the 
Apollonian or creative and the Dionysiac or enjoying and 
receptive impulse there arose in early Hellas lyric, epic, drama 
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and the audience fit and eager to listen to poet and dramatist. 
Here he finds the origin of Greek tragedy, the dreamer trans- 
forms the intoxicating impulse into an image, the divine image 
of Dionysos, whose life and sufferings constitute, under many 
different names, the original and eternal themes of Greek 
tragedy. Among the barbarians from Rome to Babylon the 
Dionysiac cult was grotesque and beastly while the Greek in- 
troduction of the proud figure of Apollo turns Bacchantian 
hilarity into the great redemptive world festivals. The 
Dionysiac scream of horror and the longing plaintive wail over 
some irretrievable loss acted by the chorus, representing 
Dionysos himself, reveal the abysses of the primitive human 
soul, the whole inferno of life in nature, while the formative 
Apollonian art produces out of the harmony of melody, out 
of tones the drama, the esthetic image of life. In the course 
of time the drama, originally purely musical, is transformed 
into the spoken play and rules and regulations transfer the 
purely artistic to the sphere of the intellect. The drama de- 
generates and dies. The theoretical man arises: Socrates, the 
forerunner of a new culture, emphasizing knowledge as the 
highest accomplishment and virtue. The rules of logic intro- 
duced into the Greek world of spirit kill the true dramatie art. 
Socratism reaches its highest development in the Alexandrian 
school of philosophy, and Alexandrianism, the triumph of 
reason, became the grave of all art. 

Nietzsche comes to the rescue and points to German phi- 
losophy and German music, to Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
both originating in Dionysiac sources as a new culture of a 
new age. What he means by the Dionysiac, the Apollonian 
and the Alexandrian type of art is illustrated by Wagner’s 
Meistersinger, where all three types are represented. Walter 
von Stolzing, the Frankonian knight, is the Dionysiac singer, 
who has learned his singing in forest and meadow, in icy 
winter’s blasts and in spring’s reviving storms. Love over- 
whelms him and creates a new life, and new feelings of 
enthusiasm urge him on like the bird who grows wings in 
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distress. Hans Sachs is the Apollonian artist. “My friend 
that even is the poet’s work that he interprets his dreams. 
A man’s truest thinking is revealed in dreams.” The Alex- - 
andrians are the masters with their rules and regulations and 
Beckmesser’s singing is like the screeching of owls and crows. 
The work of the analyzing intellect terminates in the sepa- 
ration of the artistic elements and the modern opera the most 
degenerate imitation of the Greek drama arose, the soulless 
swinging of arms and legs and the stereotyped grin of the 
dancers is the center of interest, the heart of the spectator is 
untouched, routine and technique are uppermost and the 
player has but one aim, viz., to be admired and applauded. 
But both Nietzsche and Wagner find the dawn of a new day 
in Beethoven with whom again the Dionysiac art arises in 
revealing the infinite in the finite; and in the great operas of 
Mozart music seeks more and more dramatic expression. In 
Wagner’s musical dramas the old Dionysiac fire regains its old 
creative power and the Bacchantian chorus after a thousand 
years of aimless wanderings returns again to be invited for the 
art work of the future. Thus the problem of art becomes to 
Nietzsche the problem of life, its great theme is man. With- 
out the true man no true art, is the common principle of both 
Wagner and Nietzsche. Both attack the institution of the 
state which destroys individuality. With them the aim and 
cffice of the new art is to bring to the consciousness of the 
individual his duty to free himself. But here they also part 
company. Wagner’s individualism is the socialist’s ‘indi- 
vidualism. He pleads for a reorganization of society in which © 
every individual is to be a free self-determining agent. 
Nietzsche pleads for the individualism of the overman only. 
He says in substance in the Gétzendimmerung (“ Dawn of the 
Idols”) : “ The greatest stupidity of modern times is the labor 
question. Since we have granted the laboring man more and 
more rights he has become unhappy. If we admit that we 
must have slaves to do our menial work it is foolishness to make 
them masters.” With Wagner the music drama is to present 
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a picture of living society. Harmony as the infinite melody is 
the organic source of society whence the individuals originate, 
where they strike root and where they vibrate as the “ Leit- 
motive.” All the dramas of Wagner have this tendency of the 
social regeneration of humanity as their theme, from Rienzi 
to Parsifal. Nietzsche the great friend and worshipper of 
Wagner, who said that Nietzsche alone understood him, turns 
in disgust when it dawns upon him that Wagner glorifies the 
common herd, the rabble, and that his theater at Baireuth is to 
be the concrete expression of his socialism. He acknowledges 
Wagner’s mastery over the infinitely small when he says: “ He 
dips most happily into the lowest levels of human happiness, 
he knows the microscopic character of the soul, he is our most 
eminent miniature poet of music, who can put into smallest 
space an infinitude of sentiment and sweetness. But there is 
another Wagner, Wagner the theoretical man and the actor 
whose ideals are completely dragged in the dust in Parsifal, a 
work of malice and an attack on common morality. Its 
redemptive forces are Buddhistic asceticism and vegetarian- 
ism, very poor instruments for a world’s redemption.” 
Nietzsche, the passionate affirmer of life, who in a most terrible 
personal struggle had to constantly wrest this affirmation from 
a suffering body, passes his final condemnation and there could 
be no reconciliation. And as he broke with Wagner so also 
with Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s pessimism was the nega- 
tion of life, life as the expression of infinite suffering. 
Nietzsche’s pessimism grows out of the Dionysiaec mythology, 
which is the emphasis of life, of joy, of exuberation, and pain 
and death are only their hostile sources which must be over- 
come. Pain and death are links of the pessimistic chain which 
must be broken by life. 

What attracted Nietzsche in Schopenhauer was his per- 
sonality, his simplicity and terrible honesty. “ Here is a 
something,” he says, “in a philosopher which can never be 
found in a philosophy, viz., the cause for many philosophies, 
a great man.” And so he writes his Schopenhauer as Edu- 
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distress. Hans Sachs is the Apollonian artist. ‘“ My friend 
that even is the poet’s work that he interprets his dreams. 
A man’s truest thinking is revealed in dreams.” The Alex- | 
andrians are the masters with their rules and regulations and 
Beckmesser’s singing is like the screeching of owls and crows. 
The work of the analyzing intellect terminates in the sepa- 
ration of the artistic elements and the modern opera the most 
degenerate imitation of the Greek drama arose, the soulless 
swinging of arms and legs and the stereotyped grin of the — 
dancers is the center of interest, the heart of the spectator is 
untouched, routine and technique are uppermost and the 
player has but one aim, viz., to be admired and applauded. 
But both Nietzsche and Wagner find the dawn of a new day 
in Beethoven with whom again the Dionysiac art arises in 
revealing the infinite in the finite; and in the great operas of 
Mozart music seeks more and more dramatic expression. In 
Wagner’s musical dramas the old Dionysiac fire regains its old 
creative power and the Bacchantian chorus after a thousand 
years of aimless wanderings returns again to be invited for the 
art work of the future. Thus the problem of art becomes to 
Nietzsche the problem of life, its great theme is man. With- 
out the true man no true art, is the common principle of both 
Wagner and Nietzsche. Both attack the institution of the 
state which destroys individuality. With them the aim and 
cffice of the new art is to bring to the consciousness of the 
individual his duty to free himself. But here they also part 
company. Wagner’s individualism is the socialist’s ‘indi- 
vidualism. He pleads for a reorganization of society in which © 
every individual is to be a free self-determining agent. 
Nietzsche pleads for the individualism of the overman only. 
He says in substance in the Gdtzendémmerung (“ Dawn of the 
Idols”) : “ The greatest stupidity of modern times is the labor 
question. Since we have granted the laboring man more and 
more rights he has become unhappy. If we admit that we 
must have slaves to do our menial work it is foolishness to make 
them masters.” With Wagner the music drama is to present 
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a picture of living society. Harmony as the infinite melody is 
the organic source of society whence the individuals originate, 
where they strike root and where they vibrate as the “ Leit- 
motive.” All the dramas of Wagner have this tendency of the 
social regeneration of humanity as their theme, from Rienzi 
to Parsifal. Nietzsche the great friend and worshipper of 
Wagner, who said that Nietzsche alone understood him, turns 
in disgust when it dawns upon him that Wagner glorifies the 
common herd, the rabble, and that his theater at Baireuth is to 
be the concrete expression of his socialism. He acknowledges 
Wagner’s mastery over the infinitely small when he says: “ He 
dips most happily into the lowest levels of human happiness, 
he knows the microscopic character of the soul, he is our most 
eminent miniature poet of music, who can put into smallest 
space an infinitude of sentiment and sweetness. But there is 
another Wagner, Wagner the theoretical man and the actor 
whose ideals are completely dragged in the dust in Parstfal, a 
work of malice and an attack on common morality. Its 
redemptive forces are Buddhistic asceticism and vegetarian- 
ism, very poor instruments for a world’s redemption.” 
Nietzsche, the passionate affirmer of life, who in a most terrible 
personal struggle had to constantly wrest this affirmation from 
a suffering body, passes his final condemnation and there could 
be no reconciliation. And as he broke with Wagner so also 
with Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s pessimism was the nega- 
tion of life, life as the expression of infinite suffering. 
Nietzsche’s pessimism grows out of the Dionysiac mythology, 
which is the emphasis of life, of joy, of exuberation, and pain 
and death are only their hostile sources which must be over- 
come. Pain and death are links of the pessimistic chain which 
must be broken by life. 

_ What attracted Nietzsche in Schopenhauer was his per- 
sonality, his simplicity and terrible honesty. “ Here is a 
something,” he says, “in a philosopher which can never be 
found in a philosophy, viz., the cause for many philosophies, 
a great man.” And so he writes his Schopenhauer as Edu- 
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cator, which is, however, Nietzsche himself. In Schopenhauer 
as Educator he says “my innermost history is written, espe- 
cially my vows. There are words in it which are full of 
blood.” They are the peculiarly Nietzschean thoughts. The ~ 
old idea of culture has been abused and commercialized. Cul- 
ture today means the ability of making as much money as 
possible and the nation which can turn out such men most 
quickly stands highest in modern civilization. Intellectual 
culture has become only a means to happiness and enjoyment. 
The second deviation from the cultural ideals has arisen 
through the selfishness of the state. To consider service for 
the state as the highest duty and privilege means a return to 
barbarianism. The state selfishly advances culture only as 
far as it serves its own purposes. Thirdly culture is abused 
by those who emphasize the form over against the contents of 
life, 7. e., manners and so-called polite forms, which are mere 
sham. Finally our culture is suffering from the selfishness 
of science and its obedient servants, the scholars, their tricky 
games with truth are made palatable to please certain classes, 
churches, governments—all of them bread and butter motives. 

In contradistinction to these false aims, Nietzsche finds 
the meaning of true culture in the rise of the genius, the great, 
original, creative man who has trodden underfoot the limita- 
tions of his nature and risen above them. Nietzsche’s whole 
philosophy is based upon this doctrine of the genius, and as 
this changes so also his own world of thought. In his 
Thoughts out of Season he says: “Every man knows that he 
is unique, the only one of his kind, but he fears his neighbor 
and therefore acts and thinks with the herd.” “Be yourself” 
is the warning call to everybody. Schopenhauer was himself 
and therefore lonely, with the world of governments, of re- 
ligions, of tyrannies against him, alone in the innermost 
sanctuary of his heart. Schopenhauer as Educator means to 
Nietzsche a problem, a way—the problem to train the genius, 
the great individuality who remains faithful to himself, and 
education must be a liberation from everything which we are 
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not ourselves. How is it done? How can we understand 
man as a personality, how can we believe in all his possibili- 
ties? The first consecration of true culture receives only he 
who attaches his heart to a great man. How can we measure a 
great man? Subjectively and objectively. Subjectively by 
putting oneself in every man’s place with whom one comes in 
contact, but when the other man’s objectivity makes itself felt, 
there is usually a break. So it was between Nietzsche and 
Wagner, between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, in whom he 
finally discovers a certain hideousness of hatred and avarice. 
Every outspoken individualist has only one measurement for 
human greatness and that is his own taste and judgment and 
the practical result is that he does not further humanity but 
separates himself from it. Nietzsche’s great question to 
Schopenhauer received only a little answer. “Be lonely and 
alone, and you will be a genius and in the cultivation of your 
genius you will fulfill your duty as a man.” The study of 
Schopenhauer leads Nietzsche to the problem of philosophy. 
The history of philosophy is the history of its problems. 
Men have ever been anxious to solve the riddle of the universe. 
From a series of guesses at nature philosophy finally turns to 
man, to know him not as a product of nature but as an ethical 
being, which in turn produces the inquiry into the essence and 
value of knowledge itself, until the “cogito, ergo sum” of 
Descartes interprets correct thinking as correct living, and 
establishes a metaphysical world as the sequence of absolute 
thinking and an Ego as the cause of this absoluteness. The 
history of modern philosophy is on the one hand an attempt 
to enlarge or reconstruct the one or other of these stories of its 
building and on the other hand to tear it down. Nietzsche’s 
position in modern philosophy is to tear down the whole build- 
ing and not to leave one stone upon another. The sensualism 
of Locke had placed an interrogation point behind the Ego as 
a supposed spiritual substance, Hume’s scepticism had doubted 
thinking as a fact and placed in its stead the law of causality 
and Kant had declared the supersensuous or the absolute the 
11 
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“Ding an Sich” as unknowable. Nietzsche not only rejects 
the assumptions of any and every metaphysical existence, he 
even denies that the process of thinking produces truths and 
that there is an Ego, the bearer of truth. 
These three negations are gradually developed in Nietzsche’s 
life. This development covers the years 1876-1886, when he 
wrote Human, all too Human and Beyond Good and Evil. 
They form the premises to all his subsequent writings. In his 
first period he is still metaphysician in the sense of Wagner 
and Schopenhauer, who held that a blind, agnostic will lies 
behind human consciousness, embracing the first great cause, 
Kant’s “Ding an Sich,” which no eye has seen nor ear has 
heard into which only the genius of the artist leads us. 
Nietzsche’s metaphysics during this time is his belief in the 
artist, in Richard Wagner. When he breaks with Wagner his 
metaphysical faith vanishes, things formerly supernatural and 
divine are now only, “human, all too human.” The Diony- 
siac intoxication is gone, he has waked up from his Apollonian 
dreams. The intellect so much despised before as compared 
with the artist’s vision, has revenged itself. He calls the book 
a book for free intellects and dedicates the first part to Vol- 
taire, on the 100th anniversary of his death, May 30, 1878. 
It proclaims the first great change in Nietzsche’s life. “The 
artist who attempts to know truth has less moral power than 
the thinker because he emphasizes the phantastic, the mythical, 
the sense for symbols, the overvaluation of personality.” The 
same is true of the philosopher who forgets that what he calls 
the world is after all only a picture of the world, colored by 
himself. But reason is likewise unreliable, for “even the 
science of physics is only an interpretation but not an explana- 
tion of the world.” The very laws of logic are insecure, for 
the logician who believes in thoughts as the expression of his 
Ego, forgets that a thought does not come when he wills it, but 
only when it wills. We are dumbfounded in reading the utter 
reversion of all values, and it is but poor consolation when 
Nietzsche calls the illusion, known as truth, a blessing, a 
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necessity for life, because most errors are more useful than 
truths. This is the purest nihilism of all philosophical and 
scientific thinking, alike dangerous to those who reject it and 
those who accept it. But it is only the natural consequence 
of that philosophy of the Ego, which claimed to have found in 
human self-consciousness, in thinking as such the ultimate 
assurance for all certainty and truth of thought. We cannot . 
simply flee from it and declare it to be absolute nonsense but 
must look for the issue where it reveals to us a definite current 
of modern intellectual life. Nietzsche insists that the sub- 
jective character and the relativity of all knowledge confirms 
his denial of truth. He denies the common bond of humanity, 
the reality of common ideas and opposes philosophy because 
as an anarchistic individual he is opposed to all forms of com- 
munism. The individual Nietzsche hates the insinuation that 
he is connected by a common bond with all other individuals. 
But the reliability of the senses only rests on the social rela- 
tions of men among themselves. As long as we must eat and 
drink and sleep like our neighbors so long are we all subject 
to the same objective laws. 

As far as the relativity of knowledge is concerned by means 
of which Nietzsche wants to attack the reliability of the indi- 
vidual’s judgment he touches upon one of the most important 
acquisitions of modern thought life. Everything in the world 
is the result of a process of growth, what is today changes 
tomorrow, even the process and the laws of logic. If there 
are constant factors in human thinking is it the same with 
the Ego that does the thinking? My Ego of today does 
not need to worry about the Ego of tomorrow This is the 
ultimate and most relentless conclusion. He is in a constant 
state of change, “only he who changes is related to me.” 

But even this is only an arbitrary one-sided statement, for 
the Ego of today stands in close relation of that of yesterday, 
and the truth of tomorrow flows out of the truth of today. 
And when Nietzsche replies that the non-logical was before 
the logical it is on that account not against logic, it is no 
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wooden iron or square circle. A hammer is no truth but a 
tool and yet the hammer can drive nails, but not disprove 
truth. Nietzsche measures truth by strength and error by 
weakness. He interprets Lessing’s striving for truth as striv- 
ing for power in the constantly changing play of energies. 
With him the aim of philosophy is not the knowledge of truth 
but the creation of a higher culture, a higher species, Man. 
He says,. “ The will to live uses philosophy to bring about a 
higher form of being. The philosopher is the man of tomor- 
row and after tomorrow, his enemy is the man of today.” All 
the extraordinary leaders of mankind, called philosophers have 
been the bad conscience of their age, their own secret was, 
to know about a new greatness a new untrodden way to his 
enlargement. He forgets that in the truth of a thought alone 
lies the power of enlargement. But he does not want truth as 
power but power as truth, and thus Nietzsche became the anti- 
philosopher with the motto, “ Power comes before truth! ” 

The second part of Nietzsche’s Thoughts out of Season or 
The Advantage or Disadvantage of History for Infe belongs in 
my judgment to his most important but also most perplexing 
productions. It deals with the problem of history. 

He rides roughshod over serious problems of the human 
mind, utterly disregarding the enormous mental labor involved 
in them. He not only ridicules the teaching of history by 
names, numbers and statistics and bitterly condemns the rumi- 
nant habits of the present age to measure the problems of the 
present by the ideals of the past, but he insists that we must 
learn to think unhistorically, must forget that we are merely 
an aftermath, epigones, and proclaims the rights of the living 
over against the dead, of the future against the past with a 
wonderful fascinating power in the second part of his Thoughts 
out of Season written in the form of a scientific brochure. 
“Man boasts,” he says, “of his humanity, so vastly superior 
over the animal which does not know the today nor the to- 
morrow but is bound to the fleeting moments. But this very 
inability of man to forget the past drags like a heavy chain 
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on his life. The child is happy so long as it plays between the 
fences of the past and the future, but sooner or later this play 
is ended when it learns to understand the word ‘I was,’ that 
maxim in which struggle, suffering and vexation come to man 
to remind him what life at bottom really is: a never-to-be-com- 
pleted imperfect time.” 

The question with him is how the past can be transformed 
from a power which inhibits joy and life into one which will 
enlarge and fortify them. This to him is the very problem 
of history. History, he says, bears a threefold relation to the 
living generation. To the man of affairs, the choleric, domi- 
nant, ever-aspiring personality, who needs great examples, 
history is a record of gigantic facts and factors and must be 
repeated in a monumental way. The conservative and rever- 
ential man finds in the past of his own immediate environment, 
his city and county, the objects of his love and reverence. The 
history of his own town is to him universal history. He 
treats history as an antiquarian and makes mountains out of 
mole hills, he inhibits progress because the old is to him the 
sacred and infallible. Therefore a third type is necessary, 
the critical, critical in the practical sense and in the service 
of life. It is the judgment of the living over the dead, a libera- 
tion of the present from the burden of the past. But modern 
historical research demands that the searcher forget the present 
in order to live himself entirely into the past and to bring out 
of its quarries the rock which contains the noble metals that 
are to be melted out and made a part of modern life. It is a 
real science and has rendered more important service to man 
than Nietzsche’s utopias which demand that man should fly 
through the air though nature has denied him wings. 

The last and truest reason which Nietzsche gives for his 
hatred of modern historical research is that it is written from 
the standpoint of the masses, those lowest clay levels of human 
society, which are merely fading copies of great men printed 
on poor paper and from wornout plates, ruled by stupidity, 
aping, love and hunger. Can they furnish the laws of conduct ? 
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Gnly the strong individual has historic values for Nietzsche. 
“ Sic voleo, sic jubeo,” he says, “ all powers in heaven and on 
earth must be subject to this sovereignty of the imdividmal. 
Jt is therefore the task of history to mediate between the giants 
of humanity and to furnish incentives for more tocome. The 
end of humanity is not at the lowest levels but in the highest 
types.” Nietzsche outhegels Hegel in dictating not only the 
task of history but also the ends and aims of humanity. 
Modern research, he claims, aims only at the increase of 
knowledge, its motto is, “ Long live truth, let life perish.” But 
this is not history, only its application. The real problem of 
history is the faithful objective reproduction of the past in 
human consciousness by means of scientific historical research, 
which calls the dead back to life again and thereby increases 
life and ripens judgment. 

The modern state, the result of the fusion of the Roman idea 
of state with the liberal organizations of the Germanic races, 
is also a problem for practical life, the problem of state. In 
so far as its political mission appeals to all its citizens and 
for theoretical consideration in so far as all practical problems 
must be solved by intellectual processes. The modern state 
asserts its sovereignty within and its nationalism without. 
Nietzsche sees a danger for culture in both directions. Over 
against the Hegelian deification of the state which involves the 
absorption of the individual Nietzsche asserts his individua- 
listic doctrines, according to which the individual absorbs the 
state. In his Zarathustra the state appears as the new idol who 
says to man: “I will give you everything if you fall down and 
worship me. There is nothing greater than I—I am the regu- 
lating finger of God.” This is the great lie by which the state 
kills the nation. Culture only thrives in times of political 
decay, it is wrong to consider the state as the upholder of 
culture and to intrust the school to it. Political and economic 
squabbles are not worthy of a decent man’s attention, in fact 
it is almost indecent to mingle with politics, for politics is a 
disease and its victims are millions, not only on the field of 
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battle but in the arena of mind. Fatherland and nationalism 
have killed many of the finest minds. This political disease 
is worst in democratic governments because it touches there 
the Jargest number and paralyzes the individual. The political 
party leader must necessarily be of the mass type of the herd, 
in order to please the herd. He must he predatory and 4 syco- 
phant in order to gain his point. All liberalism disintegrates 
ay) other relations of \ife between teacher and student, parent 
and children, master and servant, general and soldier, the more 
liberalism the less respect for authority, including religion, 
the great bulwark of absolutism in the Macchiavellian sense. 
The result is final denationalization and cosmopolitanism. 

What does Nietzsche put in place of such a state? Not 
socialism for he declares socialism to be the worst of all despo- 
tisms, it accumulates state power and annihilates the indi- 
vidual. Its preachment of equality includes the rabble and 
women, but where the rabble drinks of life, this well of joy, 
all wells are poisoned, and woman is only born for obedience; 
man says “ J will,” woman says, he wills. Woman is not fit to 
be a life companion of a highly organized man. What great 
philosopher was ever married? A married philosopher belongs 
“to comedy.” He describes his Utopia of state as follows: 
“Tn a better order of society the hard burdens and menial 
labors of life will be assigned to those who suffer least by it, 
i. @., the dullest, while the highest and sublimest types of life, 
those who are most sensitive to menialism will be the great 
rulers. Two castes will thus arise, that of compulsory labor 
or slavery and that of free labor or mastery.” 

His system is a form of aristocratic anarchism, not anarch- 
ism for all as advocated by Krapokin, Bakunin and Mackey 
but anarchism for a few specially endowed overmen. But the 
real problem of state is, whether and how the state can further 
the uplift of human life as such. Nietzsche’s aristocratic 
anarchism would lead indeed to the most brutal despotisms and 
the annihilation of genius, for genius can only thrive in a 
society founded upon freedom for all only as we give all 
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an equal chance to develop their individuality can we discover 
the genius among all. The problem of the state is therefore 
the problem of the social state, as a social organism in which 
all the cells have a chance for growth. 

“Politics ruin character,” said Bismarck, bad politics of 
course, ambitious, superficial politics, partisan intrigues—but 
true politics open up vast horizons and liberate man from his 
individual limitations. 

Nietzsche’s treatment of the problem of state is a cure and 
a disease at the same time. A cure by showing us that the 
course of life is not yet known in its ultimate results, because 
behind all public turmoil there is the mysterious personality 
of man. “ Aside of the market place, he says, and aside of 
fame all things great happen. Aside of fame all the inventors 
of new values dwell. Flee my friend into your loneliness. 
Flee thither where pure, strong air holds its sway.” But this 
flight becomes a disease if the lonely one does not find his way 
back into the world, into the market places, into politics and 
the state. 

Nietzsche’s essay on morality and religion involving the 
problem of morals have given the greatest offense. Even those 
who endorse his fundamental principle of individualism stop 
here. They claim that his three writings Beyond Good and 
Evil, The Genealogy of Morals and The Antichrist announce 
the black shadows of his later insanity. 

But they are after all the natural outgrowth of his funda- 
mental principles. There was no escape. In the glorification 
of the Dionysiac art, the instinctive life of man, as developed 
by the Birth of Tragedy, lay hidden, the new morality, or 
rather the negation of morality, which Nietzsche chanced to 
have discovered only later. There the instinctive life controls 
the intellect as one of its organs, and reason as an aid to will. 
The aim of reason is with Nietzsche not knowledge but action, 
the task of philosophy not the better truth, but higher culture. 
Reason is therefore only regulative not decisive. His “ will 
to truth ” leads Nietzsche into the problems of morality and 
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religion, the holiest of holies in the life of the human spirit. 
“We must,” he says in Beyond Good and Evil question the 
value of these values which hitherto have been placed beyond 
all questioning. Suppose morality is the danger of all dangers, 
a narcotic, a poison which overstimulates the present at the 
cost of the future?” 

The customary theological explanation of morality is meta- 
physical. The eternal will of God determines what is good 
and what is evil. The philosophical definition is also meta- 
physical: To Plato virtue is an overflow from the knowldge 
of the supersensuous idea, the love for the invisible. Kant 
excludes on the one hand metaphysics as unknowable, on the 
other recognizes it in his categorical imperative. Man is in 
all his actions within the sphere of the phenomenal subject to 
the law of cause and effect and therefore not free, but suggests 
in his moral precepts that freedom which the feeling of 
responsibility awakens in him. Nor does Schopenhauer, who 
further develops the metaphysic of morality on the Kantian 
basis, acknowledge the freedom of the will, making it de- 
pendent on motives, and motives are dependent on the char- 
acter and knowledge of the man. But two phenomena, the 
feeling of responsibility and sympathy, both of metaphysical 
origin make the will ultimately dependent on its metaphysical 
foundation, viz., the world of the intelligible will, of which 
the real world is the presentation. 

Dr. Paul Rée, Nietzsche’s later friend, demolished even 
this last metaphysical foundation by demonstrating that moral 
concepts are of historical origin, developed in the struggle for 
existence, and changing with the conditions of life. Nietzsche 
adopts these historic-psychological explanations and starts out 
to set aside the two phenomena on which Schopenhauer had 
founded the metaphysics of morality, by explaining them as 
historic factors, outgrowths of the gradual development of the 
meaning of good and bad, terms first applied to things useful 
and injurious, then to actions of the same type, further to 
motives and finally to character. But since character is the 
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necessary outgrowth of past influences it cannot be held re- 
sponsible and the history of moral valuation becomes the 
kistory of an error, the error of responsibility which rests 
upon the error of the freedom of the will. Responsibility is ~ 
nothing but the reminiscence of the painful consequences of 
human acts in primitive times. 

But Nietzsche traces sympathy to a metaphysical origin not 
to an historical. In primitive times cruelty constituted the 
festive joy of humanity, for great popular festivals never 
lacked some form of human torments as entertainment and this 
primitive instinct is still with us in the modern bull fight, 
boxing match or foot ball game. Therefore joy in suffering 
is the original expression and sympathy only its degenerate 
outgrowth. When sympathy increases society degenerates— 
even today only the weak and sickly crave sympathy and 
Christianity is responsible for this low state of affairs, for this 
degenerate symptom is our social and intellectual life. 

Therefore, it is pure illusion to speak of the free and unfree 
will. In real life we only deal with the strong and the weak 
will. The moral problem is therefore the question, how the 
strong will can become stronger, how it can develop the will 
to power. The will to power is the expression of the world’s 
and life’s real existence. Life is essentially acquisition, sup- 
pression, imposition, in its mildest form, fleecing. The will 
to power is the exponent of all culture, all moral value judg- 
ments must be measured, corrected and revalued by this power. 
Current morality originated when the weak revenged them- 
selves on the strong, by calling them “bad” and their re- 
bellion created a double standard of morality, a master 
morality and a slave morality with entirely opposite moral 
values. 

Nietzsche calls himself the Immoralist, and proclaims as 
his noblest task the salvation of humanity from morality, 
which is to him the original sin of humanity. A harsher con- 
demnation of our entire cultural life has never been uttered. 
But Nietzsche has at least rendered a great service to ethics 
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by chasing the doctrine of the freedom of the will from its 
last hiding place, the metaphysical. Yet his whole attempt 
to reform morality is a failure. The “Genealogy of Morals” 
as Nietzsche gives it in the second part of the first volume of 
Human, all too Human exists only in the head of the author, 
but not in history. The will to power is only a phenomenal 
form of life but not life itself. Napoleon’s will to power had 
to surrender before the ethical powers of the national spirit, 
which in turn had caught the problems of life not from the 
sovereign individual but from the moral spirit of the people. 

Nietzsche in his positive demands on morality is not phi- 
losopher, not historian but only the representative of an age 
in which the most tyrannical egotism shows its strength in 
the battle of the interests and the classes. Nietzsche, the 
immoralist, is only a revelation of the innermost secret of an 
age, which has canonized the most reckless competition. He 
is the philosophical decoration and justification of the eco- 
nomic theories of the fleecing of the weak by the strong. 

Since the end of the second century, when Celsus wrote his 
pasquil against Christianity and Lucian derided the Christians 
in his poems, none has so bitterly attacked Christianity as 
Friedrich Nietzsche. The most serious problem is to him the 
religious problem. He calls himself the Antichrist, the 
atheist who considers it his real vocation in life to eradicate 
God entirely out the hearts of men. And although The Anti- 
christ is his last work I cannot find anywhere even traces of 
insanity, but on the contrary consider it the ripest fruit, the 
most consistent revelation of Nietzsche’s spirit. It has all 
the excellencies and all the faults of his writings in style and 
contents and is in essential agreement with his former pro- 
ductions. Nietzsche was a very serious man and must be 
taken seriously as a scholar and not as a mere libelist. More- 
over, behind him stands the Nietzsche congregation, which 
boasts of this the most modern of all beliefs. This makes the 
author not merely an individual but a type, a representative 
of a tendency which has found in him a most iconoclastic 
prophet. 
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Here is the last word which he utters of Christianity: “TI 
condemn Christianity. I raise the most terrible charge 
against Christianity that has ever been made. It is to me the 
most complete of all corruptions, it has had the will to the most ~ 
complete of all corruptions. The Christian church has left 
nothing untouched in its corrupting influence, it has depreciated 
every value, made a lie of every truth, an unrighteousness of 
every righteousness—I call Christianity the one great curse, 
the one great inner corruption, the one great instinct of 
revenge, to which no means is poisonous, clandestine and 
mean enough, I call it the one great corruption of humanity!” 
Priests, theologians and philosophers are the three classes 
whom he holds responsible for this condition and on whom 
he vents his wrath. Whoever has theological blood in his 
body occupies a false position and relation to everything 
natural and normal. This blood has corrupted all philosophy 
—and protestantism is the peccatum originale. Kant, Luther 
and Leibnitz are three great hindrances to German righteous- 
ness. We naturally expect such a position from Nietzsche’s 
discourse on morality. Christianity with its overvaluation 
of the poor, the lowly turns against life and calls everything 
which serves the will to power sin. Sin, guilt, judgment and 
punishment with all that is involved in them crush all the 
higher instincts of the will to power; by this slave morality will 
itself is destroyed and man must surrender to the priest who 
has changed the normally healthy man into a sick man, a 
sufferer, because it is easier to rule over sufferers. He comes 
as a comforter but he comforts not to heal but to preserve the 
disease. In the glorification of the spirit this slave morality 
has reached its highest triumph and with it, it has established 
its most pernicious principle, the doctrine of equality of the 
souls before God. All these are abstractions or nothings and 
all such faith is an act of unselfing. 

What is Jesus’ relation to this Christianity in Nietzsche’s 
mind? Nietzsche is sorry that Jesus had no Dostojewsky as 
his biographer, to describe the transcending charm of this 
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interesting “decadent,” in whom the sublime, the morbid and 
the childlike mingled. He calls him the fanatic, the deadly 
enemy of the theologians, and priests, of the hierarchy of 
society, of the caste system. As a holy anarchist, a political 
criminal he was crucified. This Hebrew has been greatly 
maligned by his disciples. In “Zarathustra” we read: 
“Truly too early died this Hebrew whom the preachers of slow 
death honor, and it was a calamity for many that he died too 
early. He hardly knew else but the tears and melancholy of 
the Hebrew, and this hatred of the good and the just, 7. ¢., the 
powerful. Believe me my brethren he died too early! He 
would have revoked his teachings if he had reached my age, 
he would have learned to live and to laugh.” And in the 
Antichrist: ‘Jesus died as he lived and taught not in order 
tc show how to die but how to live. He does not resist, he 
prays, he suffers, he loves. Jesus the first Christian has also 
remained the only one. His disciples made him out a theo- 
logical fanatic. Paul transformed Christianity into the priest 
religion, developed the redeemer type, preached the death on 
the cross as a sacrifice and made out of the gospel of good 
tidings a gospel of bad tidings.” 

This Antichrist is not of the Strauss type, nor of the rabble 
type with their cry for liberty, fraternity and equality. On 
his standard is written the little word which has stirred the 
whole modern world, declaring war to all equality and fra- 
ternity, the little word “I, my I, my Self.” 

But both views, those of the democratic anarchist and those 
of the aristocratic anarchist are one-sided. Both project their 
own ideal into the history of Christianity and find Christianity 
opposed to their ideal, because Christianity is an ideal of life, 
which history cannot satisfy because its aim lies in the future, 
never in the past, it is a leaven, not a finished bread, a new 
wine, a process of fermentation, a life not a readymade system 
of thoughts or ecclesiastical institutions. Its ideal is the 
whole man, not only the individual but also the individual, and 
also the community ; mankind, but not only mankind, nay more 
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the universe. Therefore the whole history of Christianity 
shows a rising and counter-rising of all human factors. Only 
in its entire process of development can the essence and power _ 
of Christianity be discerned; to it belong a Constantin and a 
Charlemagne, the dominant types, as well as the saint on the 
pillar, the hermit, Luther, the champion of monarchs and the 
leader of the peasants with all its lowly and loyal subjects. 
The doctrine of sin and redemption has been as often the ex- 
pression of the strong as of the weak will, and the fanatical 
ascetic represents only one pole of the Christian human ideal. 
Therefore, there is a good deal of the Christian even in the 
Antichrist. All his accusations have been made by the very 
men whom Nietzsche accuses; he only calls to mind one for- 
gotten item in the calculation of Christianity and development. 
The God of most people today is the God of the schools, not 
of life, not the God whom men seek, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. Here we meet the positive side to 
Nietzsche’s negations. His whole Zarathustra is permeated 
by that piety, which Goethe describes when he says: “In our 
bosom’s pure delight there lives a longing to dedicate ourselves 
to a something so high, so pure but unknown—we call it to be 
pious.” Or as Schleiermacher calls it “a feeling, a compre- 
hending of the infinite in the finite.” With Nietzsche religion 
is not truth but power and life, not a something derived but 
a something original. And as the “ Antichrist” attacks 
Christianity for the sake of Christianity so he attacks the 
belief in God for the sake of religion, viz., the theologian’s 
God, defined and analyzed. Nietzsche thus becomes to many 
the atheist just as the prophets of old became atheists in the 
eyes of the strict formalists and the first Christians blasphemers 
in the eyes of the Jews. Nietzsche says with Dionysiac 
passion what religious fervor has said at all times only in other 
words. A God who needs human hands for His glorification 
has at all times aroused the good and the strong to bitter 
opposition. 

In his aphorisms On the Eternal Recurrence we find an 
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attempt of a positive religious confession, the theological 
answer to the innermost question of religion. What must I 
do to inherit eternal life? When Zarathustra in his deep 
touching song of the night sings: “‘ Something unquenched and 
unquenchable is within me which wants to be heard, a lust 
for love is within me which speaks the language of love.” Is 
this not the cry of the psalmist, “As the hart crieth for the 
waterbrooks so crieth my soul after thee, O God ?” 

In Zarathustra we find Nietzsche’s ideal man—all his nega- 
tions end here in one grand affirmation, they were the pre- 
paratory stages to prepare for new culture in which the sick 
man is to become strong again and the old tables of false 
values are broken and replaced by new values. It would re- 
quire a whole essay to do justice to Zarathustra, which is a 
lyric, an epic and a drama all in one, symbolistic to a higher 
degree than even the second part of Faust, but its symbols are 
easily understood, they are the personification of Nietzsche’s 
thought world, character sketches of the overman. While man 
as such is only a bridge, a transition, bound to his little world 
of joys and sorrows, and to the imperfect “it was” which must 
be transformed into the “T shall will it so,” the overman is 
an act of the will. But the overman is not an exponent of 
brutal selfishness, but one who creates his own self only for 
the sake of the great love, in order that his self may overflow 
with blessings for all that are near and far. Goethe has 
perhaps more pointedly pictured to us the overman in his 
Faust, when he takes him through the hard school of life until 
he becomes a real man. But enough! I must also refrain 
from discussing Nietzsche’s new culture over against the 
petrified scholasticism of the times. Education is also pre- 
eminently life, to learn to live so that you must wish to live 
again, 2. e., to live for life eternal. “Let us stamp our lives 
with the image of eternity: this thought contains more than 
all religions, which despise this life as a temporary one and 
teach men to look for another very indefinite one. In the 
future this thought, he continues, will more and more prevail 
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and those who do not believe in it must finally die out.” But 
this eternal recurrence of sameness will not be accepted by 
many with pleasure; however it reveals the climax of 
Nietzsche’s thought world: the deification of the concrete in- 
dividual. The doctrine of the eternal recurrence of sameness 
is the ultimate conclusion of Nietzsche’s individualism, the in- 
dividualism sub specie eternitates. 

Nietzsche is the strength and weakness of our modern life, 
he is the man in whom personality has reached its climax, a 
being whose psychic Ego embraces everything which in the 
vast ocean of modern life touches all shores of being. Every- 
body is somewhat of a Nietzschean. The modern painter, the 
modern sculptor, the modern poet, the modern musician are all 
supremely subjective, and the triumph of this modernism has 
not only shaken our secular systems of learning and life to 
its foundation, it has also knocked on the gates of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. But the weakness of this individualistic modernism 
is its lack of humor, it is too ponderous, too serious, for true 
humor only begins when the personal becomes impersonal, 
when the individual rises above the personal and looks upon 
life as a great cause which he serves with his personality. This 
generates a power which far surpasses that of personality and 
produces a confidence, a hope, a love, a proper mood of soul, 
which in no situation lacks the lifesaving humor. Only such 
natures should read Nietzsche, for only such can overcome 
Nietzsche, and Nietzsche is something which must be over- 
come. But Nietzsche has taught us above everything to see 
problems where we did not see them before, and to observe a 
calm silence where we formerly glibly talked. If he has done 
this, he has given us much, viz., the possibility to do our own 
thinking. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 











II. 


THE SOCIAL MIND. 


H. M. J. KLEIN. 


It is the purpose of the writer to discuss the social mind 
from historical, analytical and practical points of view. The 
historical method of approach is essential inasmuch as the 
question involves the whole theory of society. The develop- 
ment of the several theories of society and their consequent 
effect on the problem of the social mind must therefore form 
a necessary introduction to any adequate interpretation of 
social mental phenomena. Far more difficult but no less im- 
portant is the psychological analysis of the mental group, the 
differentiation of the mind of the many from the mind of the 
one. As to the practical value of a study of the social mind, 
one need only refer to the frequency of such expressions as 
“public opinion,” “popular will,” “the mind of the com- 
munity,” “the Zeitgeist,” the “ame des peuples,” or “the social 
conscience,” in order to realize its great influence for good or 
evil in the solution of personal and social problems. 

The place for an accurate definition of a subject is at the 
end of an inquiry rather than at the beginning. For the sake 
of marking out the field we venture, at this point, the general 
statement that by social mind is meant the state of conscious- 
ness common to a whole group. But does society have con- 
sciousness? Is there any consciousness but that of indi- 
viduals? Is not the term social mind only a figure of speech, 
an analogy, a synonym for society itself? Is there a single 
all-inclusive consciousness separate from the many individual 
consciousnesses in society? Do private minds agglomerate into 
a higher compound mind? Is the social mind a thing apart, 
or is it only another name for the sum of individual minds in 
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interaction? These questions are raised only with a view to 
showing something of the real nature of the problem before us. 

Let us admit at once that the term “social mind” is un- 
fortunately not a happy one in many ways. It doubtless tends 
to express too much. The whole science of sociology is still in 
its formative period and many of its terms are still in the 
squatter stage, where the title is given to the man first on the 
ground. Doubtless there is need in sociology for more definite- 
ness and uniformity in the use of many of its terms. The 
phrase social mind is not used at all by many sociologists, 
though this does not imply that they do not deal with social 
mental phenomena under different names. Whatever term we 
may use, the fact is that there are social phenomena on every 
hand showing that frequently many minds do act as one mind, 
many brains as one brain. Wherever minds do so act you 
have the mightiest movements in history springing into being, 
and the deepest forces of social life making themselves felt. 
But how does all this come to pass? Physiology tells us how 
a multitude of brain cells are codrdinated in the individual 
man’s cranium and think as one brain. But how do a multi- 
tude of brains codrdinate themselves and function in many 
ways as one brain? This is the puzzling question before us, 
to understand how many individual minds work as one mind, 
and how many individual wills act together as one will. 

Before determining whether society has a mind, and if so, 
in what sense society can think and feel and will, one must 
have some definite conception as to what really constitutes 
society. Here is the crux of the whole question. To the 
mediaeval realist society is some mysterious being which has 
a life of its own, separate far and above the life of individual 
men and women. To him the social mind is a distinct entity, 
like the soul of medizval philosophy, having a life of its own, 
independent of individual lives, yet in some way overruling 
the latter, like a sort of oversoul. On the other hand, the 
thoroughgoing individualist who thinks that individuals are 
indestructible entities, like the monads of Leibniz without 
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windows in their souls, will scorn the idea of society as a being 
which has either life or mind of its own. According to the 
extreme individualist every man is a static self, standing upon 
a separate pedestal unconnected with his fellowmen except 
in a mechanical way. Then of course society would be 
nothing more than a contract, a sort of semi-mechanical process. 
Thus according to Rosseau the parties to the contract would 
agree to set certain limitations to their own activities and 
codperate in the pursuit of ends which they think two can 
secure together better than either alone. This theory of 
course which assumes that men’s individual personality con- 
sists in their separateness from each other, and that society 
is made up of persons who consciously seek to attain their 
-own ends in and through a sort of outward agreement with 
their fellowmen—this theory has very little use for the con- 
ception of the social mind, and must necessarily fail to explain 
the more complex phenomena of society. If, however, society 
is viewed as a biological organism and the analogy is pressed 
in its several details we get a totally different conception of 
what constitutes the social mind. 

As we look at the whole question historically we note that 
there have been two opposite methods of approach to this 
subject. (1) On the one hand there are those who have rea- 
soned from society as a whole, from social life in the large, 
from the mass aspect and have analyzed it with a view to 
finding the origin and development of social mind and con- 
certed action. (2) Then there are those who have looked upon 
society from the standpoint of the individual, from the unit 
end, and have tried to trace genetically how the socialization of 
individuals takes place, and how the elements of social mind 
grow with the development of the individual. 

We shall trace the interpretation of the social mind as given 
by the leading representatives of these two opposite points of 
approach. 

Before the days of modern sociology we find the philosophers 
attempting to explain the actions of individuals from the 
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standpoint of the general mind. Hegel’s view of the universe 
as the progressive unfolding of the idea, and of history as the 
unveiling in nation after nation of this general mind in diverse 
forms and stages strains the conception to the very limit. Yet 
Hegel’s position had great influence on social science. The 
ideal theory of social life proceeding by deduction influenced 
even Karl Marx who in his earlier days was a young Hegelian. 
It was only the naturalism of Feuerbach added to this social 
conception of Hegel which later led Marx to the conclusion that 
not only are all social institutions the result of growth, but that 
the causes of this growth are to be sought in the conditions of 
material existence. 

Comte the real founder of sociological tradition had a rather 
mechanical conception of the forms in which the social prin- 
ciple works, which was quite natural in the days before the 
impulse of evolution made itself felt in all scientific thinking. 
Yet one must admit that Comte had also a presentiment that 
the social principle itself was not mechanical. This fact 
accounts for the circumstance that his followers took two 
divergent courses, some of them taking the spiritual clue, and 
others working in accordance with the materialistic and me- 
chanical conception. The physical and spiritual aspects of 
social phenomena were to Comte manifestations of one under- 
lying reality, “the Great Being.” Whatever conception of 
the psychic unity of society Comte has is associated with the 
idea of the “Great Being.” Society to him is not a process 
involving interplay of minds. He did not attribute sub- 
stantial existence to the social mind, nor did he think of the 
method by which through mental interaction, sentiments, tradi- 
tions and institutions are formed. 

When we come to Herbert Spencer we reach a decidedly 
more advanced stage in the interpretation of social life. His 
treatment of society is more psychological. The mental facts 
underlying social phenomena are constantly referred to. In 
his Principles treating of external and internal factors of social 
development he lays a great deal of stress on the mental 
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qualities of primitive man. In his presentation of the two 
fundamental types of society, the militant and the industrial, 
he constantly shows the correlation between institutions and 
mental qualities—one phase of his doctrine of correspondence. 
Spencer emphasized the individual rather than the group life. 
He regarded the properties of the group as determined by the 
qualities of its members “as the form of a pile of cannon 
balls is determined by the shapes and sizes of the balls 
themselves.” 

In a chapter on the “General Mind” in his volumes on 
Problems of Infe and Mind, George Henry Lewes makes 
perhaps the first clear statement of the whole question of the 
social mind. To him the general mind is a sort of capitalized 
experience of the race which has great influence on the experi- 
ence of the individual. He says: “The object of our search 
is the human mind, not a mind. Psychology has to explain 
not my thought nor yours, not my modes of reaction nor yours, 
except in so far as these are exemplifications of the normal 
reactions of an ideal mind. Amid the changes of the indi- 
vidual mind there are qualities common to all which do not 
change, and the total of these is condensed in the abstract con- 
ception, mind. While the mental functions are functions of 
the individual organism, the product mind is more than an 
individual product. Like its great instrument language, it is 
at once individual and social.” He illustrates how language is 
both individual and social. Every human being speaks not 
only by virtue of vocal expression but also by virtue of social 
need; the words are not his individual creation and yet he 
must appropriate them before he can understand them; he 
may repeat the words of his race but at the same time he 
must rethink them for himself before he can properly use them. 
So with the capitalized experience of the race, he must assimi- 
late it before it is his own. In one sense it is general, in 
another it is particular. So there are capitalized emotions, 
but he can only feel them when his own soul is moved by 
them. There are general and capitalized thoughts, but he 
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cannot think these general thoughts so long as his experience 
refuses to be condensed in their symbols. This also holds true 
of sensations, appetites, volitions and sentiments. Now just — 
as language belongs to the community by whom and for whom 
it was created, so in like manner “ Thought belongs essentially 
to humanity. The experiences of each individual come and 
go; they correct, enlarge, destroy one another, leaving behind 
them a certain residual store, which, condensed in intuitions 
and formulated in principles, direct and modify all future ex- 
periences. The sum of these is designated as individual mind. 
A similar process evolves the General Mind—the residual store 
of experience common to all. By language the individual 
shares in the general fund, which thus becomes to him an 
impersonal objective influence. To it each appeals. We all 
assimilate some of its material, and help to increase its store. 
Not only do we find ourselves confronting nature to whose 
order we must conform, but confronting society, whose laws 
we must obey.” Lewes warns his readers against the meta- 
physical fallacy of assuming the general mind to be a world- 
soul detached from individuals. Yet he insists that there 
are men and there is humanity; there are minds and besides 
the individual minds there is the Human Mind. He says 
that men living always in groups codperate like the organs in 
an organism, their actions having a common impulse and a 
common end. A great part of their life they hold in common, 
roads and temples, experiences and dogmas, customs and laws 
and traditions. Into this common social medium each new 
generation enters and adapts itself. In this way the general 
mind has a powerful influence on the individual mind, and 
the collective experience of the race helps to fashion the ex- 
perience of the individual. Thus it is that men often accept 
what they cannot understand and obey what they do not believe. 
It is because their thoughts are only partly their own, they are 
also the thoughts of others; their standards are outside, and 
their actions are largely guided by the will of others. This 
may be a great hindrance or a great help. Most frequentlv 
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an individual is strengthened and enriched by assimilating the 
experiences of others. Lewes marks an epoch in the study of 
the social mind, in so far as he saw clearly the psychic con- 
nection between the individual and society, and emphasized the 
importance of the social factor in mental phenomena. 

Then comes the German school of Folk Psychologists, in- 
fluenced by Herbart’s view of the mind. The founders Lazarus 
and Steinthal assert that folk-psychology deals with the mind 
of the whole community which to them is something different 
from all the different minds which belong to it and which con- 
trols them all. This comes very close to postulating a social 
brain and to exerting the existence of thought apart from indi- 
vidual consciousness. A “Volk” or a people is defined by 
them not as those who have a common ethnic origin or a com- 
mon speech but as “a mass of men who regard themselves as 
one people,” because of a common experience and a common 
tradition. The “ Volksgeist”’ is the bond, the principles “ The 
idea of a people in so far, as it concerns their mental life.” 
This social mind reacts upon environment but is not based 
upon external surroundings. “No Volksgeist is a product of 
nature, but none comes to be what it is without the codperation 
of nature.” The German folk-psychologists also emphasize 
the fact that “only a small part of the whole mental content 
is at once in clear consciousness, either in the social mind or 
in the individual, and that the predominating mental char- 
acteristics of different historical periods is largely explained 
by the temporary predominance in the center of consciousness 
of a certain part of the whole social content.” 

Another method of approach to the general subject of the 
social mind has been that of the descriptive psychologists. 
This is the method of those interpreters who study nations in 
the large, from the standpoint of their present traits and activi- 
ties. Take Miinsterberg’s volume Die Amerikaner, as an 
example, De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, Boutmy’s The English People, 
. Fouillee’s Psychology of the French People. These are all 
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really psychologies of national spirit, studies in social psy- 
chology, interpretations of social life in mental terms. They 
all depict the more or less enduring and general mental quali- 
ties of a people, traditions, sentiments, customs and common 
possessions of the normal members of a national group. While 
the analysis may not be intimate and the results only sugges- 
tive, still these descriptive studies of social mind have a place 
in any serious consideration of the subject. Miinsterberg’s 
interpretation is by no means superficial. To him American 
politics are the projection of our “spirit of self-determina- 
tion”; American economics the result of the “spirit of self- 
initiative”; American intellectual activities the “reflex of the 
spirit of self-completion”; American social life the output of 
the “spirit of self-assertion.” Miinsterberg does not say that 
these principles may not exist in other men; he does say how- 
ever that the objective facts of American life can be under- 
stood only in their relation to these principles. Boutmy as 
a disciple of Taine naturally emphasizes the influence of 
environment on English character. He says that his endeavor 
is “to grasp the fundamental basis of the English character, 
that part of it which for all time and through each change of 
government will remain the same.” The danger with Boutmy 
is that he rather looks upon national mental life as something 
fixed, instead of something that may undergo slow and certain 
alteration. From this standpoint Fouillee’s interpretation of 
the French social mind is superior, in so far as he shows how 
the French mind has developed under the moulding influence 
of racial and psychical factors. 

A passing reference ought to be made to the work of anthro- 
pologists and ethnologists who have helped to determine the 
conditioning factors which entered into the formation of the 
social group and the development of the social mind, e. g., 
Gumplowicz and his theory of race-conflict which conceives 
society as conditioned on every hand by groups of men per- 
petually in a process of struggle with each other, of conquest, 
of absorption or of assimilation; Buckle and his theory that 
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the advance of European civilization was characterized by a 
diminishing influence of physical laws and an increasing in- 
fluence of mental laws, and that the measure of civilization is 
the triumph of mind over external agents; Ratzel, Novicow, 
Lapouge and others. Likewise reference ought to be made to 
Ratzenhofer and his theory of human interest which claims 
that through divergent interests groups are disintegrated but 
that the social mind, the “ mental unification of men is secured 
only as men have interests in common and that people go up 
the scale of civilization as certain common ideas and interests 
become dominant. Concerning De Greef’s theory that the 
social organism is distinguished from the individual by the 
element of “conscious agreement” or mutual consent and con- 
cord, nothing need be said except that the thing savors too 
much of a “contract” to form a psychological basis for a 
study of society in mental terms. 

Mr. Lester Ward likewise is of only indirect interest in our 
study. When the influence of Herbert Spencer exaggerated 
the physical elements in shaping society and concentrated atten- 
tion upon the mechanical correspondence in social combina- 
tions, regarding social progress as a sort of mechanically de- 
termined distribution of energy, Mr. Ward sought to show in 
all his writings that the mind can control the conditions of 
human life, and that society by its own conscious volition can 
convert the natural process of evolution into an artificial 
process, and thus shape its own destiny by becoming teleo- 
logically progressive. He showed that social forces were not 
mills of the gods which men could at most simply learn to 
describe, but that they could be used by the mind of man for 
human improvement. He showed from the standpoint of a 
true biologist and of an equally true psychologist that the 
attitude of man toward nature should be twofold; first that of 
a student; second that of a master. When Mr. Ward speaks 
of the mind of man, however, he does so as a monist to whom 
mind is simply the highest form of matter. 

Of more direct bearing on the history of our subject is the 
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work of Wm. Wundt, the German psychologist, who brings all 
the help of modern science to his investigation. If, he says, 
by mind we understand only the whole content of psychological _ 
experiences, and by laws of the mind the observable uniform- 
ities connected with such experiences, then the social mind 
(Volkseele) will be as justifiable and necessary a matter of 
psychological investigation as the individual mind. Since 
there appear uniformities in psychical phenomena which are 
connected with the mutual interrelation of individuals, folk- 
psychology can advance the same claim as individual psy- 
chology to call itself a science of law. He contends that the 
social mind and its laws can be reached through the study of 
mental interaction in language, myth and custom. The quali- 
ties of the social mind according to Wundt are not traceable to 
individual action but “spring from the common action of a 
number of the members of a community.” But what the rela- 
tion is between individual mental action and that common 
action which is the essence of social mind he does not make 
clear. 

Another long step in the treatment of the problem of the 
social mind was taken by Professor Giddings. He attempted 
to find the absolute origin of all concerted action and found 
it in what he calls “like response to the same given stimulus, 
while in unlike response we have the beginning of all those 
processes of individuation, of differentiation, of competition 
which bring about the infinite complexity of organized social 
life. Men may respond to the same outward stimulus because 
they are inwardly alike, they have a certain similarity of 
sensations and feelings. This likeness of sensation is noticed, 
there is a perception of resemblance, and the result is a con- 
sciousness of kind. The social mind then is the phenomenon 
of individual minds acting simultaneously, and especially of 
individual minds in communication with one another acting 
concurrently.” The social mind has four modes corresponding 
to the four stages in the integration of like response: (1) 
responsiveness to stimulation, (2) concurrent feeling and intel- 
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ligence, (3) consciousness of kind, (4) concerted volition of 
two or more individuals. 

In his Elements of Sociology, Professor Giddings puts his 
position very plainly. “When two or more individuals at the 
same moment are receiving like sensations, perceiving the 
same relations, experiencing the same kind of emotion, think- 
ing the same thoughts, arriving in their judgments at the same 
conclusion—a state of facts exists in the population which 
evidently must be classed among facts of mind, and yet must 
be distinguished from the mental activity of an individual, 
who, absolutely alone, completely cut off from communica- 
tion with his fellowmen, thinks solely about himself and his 
immediate material surroundings. To the group of facts that 
may be described as the simultaneous like-mental-activity of 
two or more individuals in communication with one another, 
or as a concert of the emotion, thought, and will of two or 
more communicating individuals, we give the name, the social 
mind.” When, however, Professor Giddings adds that by the 
term social mind we should regard just this group of facts 
and nothing more, we believe his definition fails to include 
some important factors in the social mind. For the social 
mind does not only mean the mental possessions of a society, 
or the common mental characteristics of its members, but also 
certain qualities which are realized by these members as being 
common, a sort of common social consciousness which is an 
-efficient dynamic agent in social action. 

The influence of the social mind as a dynamic agent was 
especially prominent in the work of Durkheim, who proved 
that the ultimate social phenomenon lay in the coercion of the 
individual mind by modes of action, thought and feeling 
external to itself. He is the leader of the crowd-psychologists, 
who emphasize the impression which many minds make upon 
any one mind. To him the characteristic of a social fact is 
that it is capable of exercising an external constraint upon the 
individual. Society then is society because each man is 
moulded by all men. Durkheim leads those thinkers in mod- 
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ern sociology who emphasize the influence upon the individual 
of the social mass, through suggestion, conscious or uncon- 
scious intimidation, tradition and education. His great mis- _ 
take lay in the fact that he failed to see that the real social 
constraint moves individuals from within not from without. 
There is danger too of his getting lost in a medieval realism 
by forgetting that nothing psychic can exist except in minds 
correlated with concrete individual brains. 

We have now examined most of the theories of those who 
have started with the many or with society as a mass and 
from that standpoint have tried to interpret the social unit. 
Let us confess at once that the result has not been very satis- 
factory. For that reason many writers especially in more 
recent times have started at the other end. They have started 
with a study of the individual and have asked themselves 
how is the individual man shaped into a social codperating 
being. They have studied men genetically. They have traced 
the development of personality by means of child study, or 
they have made a cross-section analysis of the self with a view 
to finding the line of demarcation between the social and the 
individual aspect of a man. 

Child study goes back to Herbart and Froebel, Pryer and 
Perez, and adolescent study has received new impetus at the 
hands of the school of G. Stanley Hall. The whole purpose is 
a serious attempt to ascertain the actual process by which indi- 
viduals become social beings. The finest piece of work in the 
line of genetic psychology is James Mark Baldwin’s study 
of the psychological development of individual personality in 
the early stages of growth, for light upon his social nature. 
Baldwin’s volumes on Mental Development and Social and 
Ethical Interpretations were epoch-making, the latter work 
being crowned with the gold medal of the Royal Academy of 
Denmark. The basis of his whole theory is that both social 
and ethical sentiment develop by the generalization of the idea 
of personality. He solves the problem of the interrelation 
between the individual and society by what he calls the “ dia- 
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lectic of personal growth.” The ego and alter are born to- 
gether. The social self is born and developed with the personal 
self. A child gets to know others as copies of itself and to 
know itself as copies of others. Other people’s bodies, says 
the child to itself, have experiences in them such as mine has. 
They are also me’s. My sense of myself grows by imitation 
of you, and my sense of yourself grows in terms of my sense 
of myself. Both ego and alter are thus essentially social. Man 
is a social outcome rather than a social unit. Man is not a 
person who stands up in his isolated majesty over against 
another man. He is always in his greatest part someone else. 
Every thing that he learns is assimilated from his fellows. 
Social acts are his because they are society’s first. It is on 
truths such as these, which recent writers have been bringing 
to light, that the philosophy of society must be built up. 

In addition to the genetic study of personality, the indi- 
vidual has been studied in cross-section by psychologists and 
metaphysicians with a view to marking a possible line between 
the social and the individual mind. A philosophical analysis 
of the Ego was made by men like the late William James and 
by Josiah Royce of Harvard. To Professor James the Self 
is “that bundle of ideas and sentiments which to an individual 
have the closest and warmest feeling. In its widest possible 
sense a man’s Self is the sum total of all that he can call his, 
not only his body and his psychic powers, but his clothes and 
his house, his wife and children, his ancestors and friends, his 
reputation and works, his lands and horses, and yacht and 
bank-account. All these things give him the same emotions. 
If they wax and prosper, he feels triumphant; if they dwindle 
and die away, he feels cast down.” All experiences are thus 
divided into two parts, the self and the non-self. Constantly 
different parts of our experiences pass from one side to the 
other. Each of us dichotomizes the universe in a different 
place. Though Professor James himself did not make the 
social applications he opened a rich field. Likewise Josiah 
Royce comes close to the same truth when he says that “our 
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belief in the reality of nature is inseparably bound up with 
our belief in the existence of our fellow men. . . . By a man’s 
Self you mean a certain totality of facts viewed as more or less 
immediately given and as distinguished from the rest of the - 
world of Being. . . . We have as many selves as we have 
various offices, duties, types of training or variations of moods. 
. . . In us men the distinction between the Self and the Not- 
self has a predominantly social origin.” So to Professor 
Ormond the self is social. ‘The only way in which social 
intercourse is possible or social effects producible, is through 
the power which each self-conscious individual has of inter- 
nally representing the consciousness of his fellow; or putting 
it from a different angle, the power which each self has of 
entering into the consciousness of its fellow and producing 
there an internal representation of itself.” 

On the whole the genetic method pursued by Baldwin is 
more satisfactory than the metaphysical analysis of the Self 
followed by James and Royce. If the Self is conceived only 
as a part of experience, an evanescent ard changeable section 
of experience, the individual may soon be lost. It is the old 
question of being and becoming. While there may be no fixed 
Ego, still there is some element of truth in Spencer’s biological 
conception which conserves the units of society, though perhaps 
his figure of the cannon balls may be too rigid. The genetic 
method of Baldwin permits of both the biological emphasis on 
the units of society and the psychological emphasis on growth. 
In other words it is based on the development of a definite and 
distinct personal human being. 

After this rather extended historical study let us gather 
the threads. The first step in the constructive understanding 
of the social mind is the question of its genesis. For this we 
take the method of Baldwin as a basis, viz., the study of the 
development of the social personality, the genetic method which 
inquires into the development of the human individual in the 
earlier stages of his growth for light upon his social nature. 
The opening mind of the child is drawn to persons around it. 
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Through intercourse with them it acquires a large part of its 
experience, most of its habits and mannerisms. Its mental 
life is of social derivation from the standpoint of content and 
function. By association with others the child’s permanent, 
central content of consciousness which constitutes its selfhood 
is formed. This selfhood carries with it not only an idea of 
individual self but also an idea of others. The psychic ele- 
ment of society then exists in individual minds because the 
self in its individual aspect and the self in its social aspect (my 
thoughts about others) are made one in their very genesis and 
by their constant interplay during life. This does away with 
the whole conception of the medieval realist that the social 
mind is a thing which exists as a sort of oversoul, apart from 
the individual. It emphasizes the fact that there is no such 
thing as a social brain, but that all psychical processes come 
to their fulfillment in individual minds and nowhere else. On 
the other hand it does away with the idea that self-conscious- 
vess is a sort of primary and antecedent thing and that social 
consciousness is derived from it by some recondite process of 
combination or elimination. The I-consciousness does not 
appear until the child is about two years old and when it does 
appear it comes in inseparable conjunction with the conscious- 
ness of other persons and of those relations which make up the 
social group. 

Our historical survey has showed us too that the term social 
mind may stand for at least two different things. It may mean 
simply the accumulated and inherited mass of knowledge, 
sentiments, beliefs and traditions of a people, a sort of com- 
mon mental possession. In this sense it would mean that the 
boy of today has advantages which the boy of Athens and Rome 
did not possess because of the larger social inheritance which 
falls to him. All the intervening generations since the days 
of Homer and Cicero have left behind them the results of their 
labors and genius in social knowledge and social institutions. 
These are the tools which the modern boy has at hand with 
which to begin his work. This accumulated experience of the 
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ages is the fixed capital by which the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual of our day may be increased. The ideas which have 
been wrought out in the storm and stress of the centuries, the 
inventions and the discoveries, the habits and the ideals of the. 
ages are in this sense the common mental content which awaits 
the appropriation of every new-born child. 

The second meaning which may be given to the term social 
mind refers not only to common social knowledge and common 
social feeling. It refers to a fact clearly brought out by Dr. 
Davis in his Psychological Interpretations of Society, viz., that 
this common mental content and these common mental charac- 
teristics are realized by the individuals possessing them to be 
common. In its essential bearings the social mind is not only 
something objective but also subjective. After all, common 
knowledge, belief and sentiment exist only in individual minds. 
Yet they are not the property of any one individual; they are 
essentially independent of any individual. These common 
beliefs are a social mind, not only because they are held in 
common but because of the way in which individuals regard 
them. They are realized to be common. Being thus realized 
as common they pass from a static to a dynamic stage. They 
acquire a new relation to the individual. One must distin- 
guish between the objective and subjective aspects of the social 
mind or utter confusion will follow. 

In a practical way I wish to discuss the relation of the social 
mind to several very important problems. As social knowledge 
I want to apply it more especially to the question of Educa- 
tion; as social feeling to the question of the psychologic crowd ; 
as social will to the whole question of public opinion, social 
conscience and social amelioration. In some respects these 
divisions are arbitrary but for the sake of clearness we shall 
use them. 

In the process of social evolution men’s ideas have been 
combined into social products. These products have been 
transmitted from generation to generation. They react upon 
individuals. They are modified by individuals. In this sense 
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the social mind would mean the intellectual possession of a race. 
While it is an open question whether a boy of today comes into 
the world with any greater mental power, than belonged to a 
boy in Greece or Rome, there is no question about the superi- 
ority of the intellectual inheritance which falls to him after he 
is born. The generations have left behind them the results of 
their labors in social knowledge. All this social tradition is 
so much fixed capital by which the efficiency of the boy of the 
twentieth century may be vastly increased. Education tries 
to relate the boy to the social mind, to the ideas which have 
been wrought out through the centuries. It does this in order 
that the individual boy may become an efficient member of the 
society of which he is a part. 

There is an old and interesting law which has been newly 
emphasized in recent times. It is called the law of recapitu- 
lation. It shows that there is a parallel between the develop- 
ment of the individual and that of the race. The mental 
development of the individual is said to be a repetition of the 
different stages of the mental development of the race. This 
parallelism does not hold at every point, since there are cer- 
tain “short-cuts” in the development of the individual mind 
from which whole stages of the race growth may be omitted. 
But the parallel does hold true as far as the general trend of 
progress is concerned. Doubtless every boy must for a time be 
a young savage and a cowboy. Both the social and individual 
mind begin with a vague indefinite whole which must gradu- 
ally be differentiated and then brought together once more in 
a higher unity. The history of the race mind and of the indi- 
vidual mind go from analysis to synthesis. This is the general 
law of mental development. If this be true then an educa- 
tional system may well be based on the growth of the social 
mind. Such a system would be a gradual progressive develop- 
ment from the imaginative, to the realistic and finally to the 
reflective; from the mythical, through the scientific and his- 
torical to the philosophical mode of observation. So the mind 
of the race has developed. So the mind of a normal child will 
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develop. At first everything is a vague unity. Imagination 
is strong. It is all a world of possibilities. Then the child 
needs analytic studies that will take apart this vague unity of 
its life-experience. The sense of reality becomes strong. The - 
end and aim of all true education, however, ought to be a syn- 
thetic recombination of scattered knowledge as will bring cos- 
mos out of chaos, and furnish a coherent view of life. The 
highest type of mind is reflective. It wants to see life steadily 
and to see it whole. The purpose of higher education ought 
to be not simply to break up the world into details but to 
recombine it, provisionally at least, so as to give a young man a 
definite attitude toward life, a worthy way of looking at the 
universe. 

This is why philosophic studies are so important in higher 
education. They really prepare men in a very direct way for 
their social activities. Philosophy and life go hand in hand. 
In an age when a great deal of restriction is put on the word 
“practical” and when men want only bits of information 
which they can put to direct professional use; in an age when 
men are so impressed with the triumphs of the division of 
mental labor that education to them means only the systematic 
development of special skill; in an age which emphasizes the 
laboratory-method in the search for historical and literary 
details, it may be well to suggest once more that, after all, higher 
education which does not incorporate in the individual the 
highest ideals and aspirations of mankind, fails of its end. 
The individual mind sees life steadily and sees it whole only 
as it assimilates and transforms into personality the highest 
ideals and products of the social mind. 

When we consider the social mind as feeling we come to the 
question of the psychology of the crowd. We must recognize 
here the subjective and dynamic phase of our conception of the 
social mind. ‘A crowd in action is a physic unity. There is 
an influence of the many on the one. When a man is in a 
psychological crowd certain alterations in personality seem to 
occur. A man’s individuality is diminished. The intel- 
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lectual part of him seems to recede in favor of the emotional. 
His suggestibility is increased. He is frequently anonymous 
and loses a certain sense of individual responsibility. The 
great authority on the crowd, Le Bon, seems to think that the 
social mind works automatically, impresses itself by the 
natural force of the psychic elements producing it. But the 
element of suggestibility is after all selective, as Dr. Davis 
well contends. A man in a crowd pays no attention to some 
suggestions or stimuli while to others he reacts promptly. The 
criterion of selection is a certain consciousness of what is going 
on in other minds and hearts. “That understanding of the 
thoughts, feelings and determinations of his fellows is the 
active agent in bringing the same ideas to the foreground of 
his own consciousness, of making him act as others do.” Those 
suggestions which are felt to represent the mental state of 
others are followed. Now the suggestion substantially alike 
in the mind of each man representing his sense of what is 
going on in the minds of others, is “the psychical correlate of 
the objective action in which all share.” So the mind of the 
crowd would be that bundle of sentiments received by the 
individuals composing it, and held by each member “ with the 
added consciousness that other individuals in the group are in 
a similar psychological state.” 

This principle of the added consciousness is not inconsistent 
with Professor Gidding’s reference of crowd action to sponta- 
neous impulse, in which the instinctive nervous tendencies gain 
control over the more rational and volitional. He has care- 
fully formulated certain laws that enter into such action. The 
law of origin is based on the fact that “impulsive social action 
is commenced by those elements of the population that are 
least self-controlled.” This law is demonstrated in history by 
the Crusades, the French Revolution, John Brown’s raid, the 
Commune in Paris of ’71, insurrections, revivals, revolutions, 
mobs, riots and uprisings gererally. The law of the growth 
of mob-action is that “it tends to extend and intensify in a 
geometrical progression.” Each individual becomes a trans- 
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mitter and the intensity is increased because of the reaction 
of many minds upon one mind. The influences at work are 
three-fold, suggestion, imitation, and the element of simul- 
taneous consciousness of what others are doing, or feeling, or ~ 
thinking. This last becomes the active agent and makes the 
social mind a real dynamic power. As to the law of restraint, 
only this need be said, viz.: “The only restraint that can hold 
in check the tendency to mob action is deliberation—critical, 
comprehensive thinking.” This brings us directly to the 
question of public opinion and its relation to social mind, or 
the problem of how the opinion of the individual influences the 
mass, and the opinion of the mass influences the individual. 

What is public opinion? We sometimes speak of public 
opinion as if it were something separate from the opinions of 
individuals; as if it were the opinion of a higher entity. On 
the other hand it is at times looked upon as not one but a 
thousand opinions unrelated psychically. In this sense the 
public opinion of a country upon any question would be noth- 
ing more than the ideas upon the subject held by the citizens of 
that country. But the point that has been emphasized all 
along in regard to subjective social mind holds true here, viz., 
that unless the citizens of a country know that many of their 
fellow citizens are thinking like themselves, unless there is an 
“‘inter-consciousness,” there is no public opinion. As Dr. 
Davis clearly puts it, “ opinion is public just because and only 
when individuals hold the opinion with the added conscious- 
ness that others simultaneously hold it.” The thing that binds 
men together in public opinion is not the objective thought 
which each may hold but it is the subjective consciousness that 
each has of the other. The dynamic agent is the social mind. 
A public opinion then must be an opinion to which the mem- 
bers of a public agree not in a merely accidental outward way 
but in full cognizance that this opinion constitutes a bond of 
union between them. 

Several distinctions must be made. Public opinion con- 


cerns matters of opinion, not necessarily matters of fact. 
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Public opinion does not demand uniformity. Identity of 
opinion is unnecessary. Only a certain underlying likeness 
of opinion is demanded. Neither is public opinion the same 
as popular impression. Popular impression is shallow, fickle, 
transient, unconsidered. Public opinion has elements of ma- 
turity, is earnest, the fruit of time and deliberate thought. 
Neither is public opinion the same as public sentiment. In 
the broadest sense of the term, public opinion means three 
things, viz., a judgment pronounced upon an act as to whether 
it is good or bad; a sentiment of admiration or abhorrence felt 
in regard to the act; an action taken by the public, other than 
manifestations of opinion and sentiment, which shall effect 
conduct. Public sentiment is usually the product of opinion 
or judgment, desire the product of sentiment and action the 
product of desire. The public may have a certain judgment 
in regard to the trusts, let us say; this leads to the sentiment 
of outrage, this to the desire for prosecution, and finally to 
some definite social action. 

Mr. Bryce in his classic chapters on “ Public Opinion” in 
the American Commonwealth shows that a public makes up 
its mind in very much the same manner in which an individual 
makes up his mind. At first there is a rudimentary stage, an 
impression of the moment. Then follows the sentiment of 
approval or disapproval, and an expectation of consequences 
to follow. Then an intercommunication of ideas and an inter- 
consciousness. Ideas flow in from others whose minds are 
aroused. In this way the minds in a communicating group 
become as one mind by a crystallization of diverse but related 
ideas. Controversy begins between groups. The effect of 
controversy is to drive partisans to take definite positions. 
When any new question comes up in art, literature, politics, 
morals, religion or philosophy there are at once at least two 
opinions formed. When one becomes the ruling opinion by a 
rational process of discussion, analysis, comparison, argument 
and wholesome strife, we say it is publie opinion. The re- 
markable part of it all is how small a part of the view which a 
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man ultimately holds when public opinion has crystallized is 
really his own, the greater part of it coming from the mutual 
action and reaction of the impressions of a multitude of 

individuals. , 

There are two things that concern us here. One is the part 
played by the individual in the formation of public opinion. 
The other is the influence that public opinion has on the indi- 
vidual, and on social development. 

Public opinion does not simply grow. It is made. There 
are men and agencies who create and lead it. This may be 
done by conversations and interviews. Diderot said “the 
work of a small number of men who speak only after they 
have thought and who form centers of instruction can move 
nations.” Journalism has taken the place of the correspond- 
ence of olden days. Mr. Bryce says “ Every newspaper fulfils 
three functions which help to make it an organ of public 
opinion—it is narrator, weather-cock and advocate.” As nar- 
rators he acknowledges the American press to be the most 
active in the world. As advocates they are powerful but are 
considerably “ discounted by the shrewd reader as the sort of 
thing which the paper must of course be expected to say.” 
As mirrors of public opinion, professed party journals are of 
little use because from them one cannot tell which views have 
real popular strength behind them. Of independent or semi- 
independent journals there are three classes politically: 
“papers which, like two or three in the great cities, generally 
support one party, but are apt to fly off from it when they 
disapprove its conduct, or think the people will do so; papers 
which devote themselves mainly to news, though they may give 
editorial aid to one or other party according to the particular 
issue involved, and papers not professedly political.” Noth- 
ing is so sadly needed as a press that helps men to think for 
themselves, and that does not treat men like children expecting 
them to accept ready made opinions. We need a press which 
does not present questions of vital public interest from partisan 
standpoints, suppressing facts and arguments on the one side, 
and publishing in flaring headlines the facts and arguments 
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on the other. A paper that will do that is not honest. It 
will never help in the moulding of independent, intelligent, 
moral judgment. It lacks that supreme quality which alone 
gives any organ of public opinion its right to exist. 

In effectiveness and power, the platform and the pulpit, 
especially in more quiet times, are worthy rivals of the press. 
New York city was aroused to a sense of civic duty by the 
preaching of Dr. Parkhurst. What shall we say in days of 
old of men like Savonarola, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, 
Whitefield, Wesley, Zinzendorf and in latter times of men 
like Beecher and Brooks. In the formation of the great moral 
and religious ideals of a people, the pulpit is still the prophet’s 
throne. 

Then too there are the direct efforts made to shape public 
opinion by societies organized especially for that purpose, re- 
form clubs, civic leagues, good citizen associations. Dr. 
Jenks in an article in the American Journal of Sociology on 
the “‘ Guidance of Public Opinion” dwells at length on the fact 
that there is an unusual chance for guiding public opinion in 
the right way in the United States if any one will take the 
trouble deliberately to set about the work. It is a duty that 
lies on all intelligent moral men. He thinks that the very best 
method of guiding public opinion is by personal contact. One 
man may exert a large influence in a community by a little 
judicious talk to a few men of good sense in different classes 
of society. 

As far as schools and colleges are concerned it is perhaps 
not so much their business to shape immediate public opinion 
on questions of the day as to help men to think for themselves, 
to teach men, through insistence on investigation, independent 
judicial habits of mind. 

In regard to the influence of public opinion on the indi- 
vidual, it is interesting to watch its reflex action. How 
quickly the average statesman and journalist make a com- 
promise between their individual tendency and the general 
tendency of the average citizen, when they see that they must 
choose between isolation and a modification of their own views. 
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It is hard for a man to look upon himself as a hero when 
the world looks upon him as a wretch. When the pulpit and 
the press, the caricature and the topical song, the poster and 
the lampoon, the resolutions of societies and public bodies give — 
vent to their wrath, it is interesting to watch the effect. 
Opinion is the strongest sanction in the hand of the public. It 
can bring tremendous pressure upon the individual. It is not 
as mechanical as law but its stripes are sometimes heavier. 
It is not as rigid as law but like the pressure of the atmosphere 
it penetrates everywhere, the recess of the home and the steps 
of the throne. It cannot be non-suited by a technicality. It 
is not as expensive as the law nor does it grind as slowly but 
it grinds just as fine. On the other hand it has its defects as 
a sanction. At times it is not definite, not proportioned to 
the gravity of the offence, easily diverted, admits of a shift- 
ing responsibility especially in a corporate organization. The 
danger in the use of public opinion comes from the fact that 
there may be such a thing as an unenlightened public opinion 
which “meddles when it ought to abstain and blesses when 
it ought to curse.” The real remedy for all abuses of public 
opinion is to improve it in character and in intelligence. Here 
is where the church and the school and the college and the 
press ought to hang together. They ought to see to it that 
public opinion is guided by the general acceptance of the 
principles of law and righteousness. 

The individualist may scorn the opinion of the public, but 
it has a tremendous sanction nevertheless. Flaubert, Ibsen, 
Nietzsche and all the advocates of the cult of the ego may 
sneer at the opinion of the crowd and the mass, but the social 
psychologist is not far wrong when he says that the reaction of 
his neighbors is one of the most righteous and legitimate 
restraints to which a man can be subject. “It is not so much 
the dread of what an angry public may do that disarms the 
modern American, as it is sheer inability to stand unmoved in 
the rush of totally hostile comment, to endure a life perpetually 
at variance with the conscience and feeling of those about 
him.” 
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Public opinion not only works negatively in the way of 
constraint but can be consciously used by a discriminating 
public as a great stimulus to social and moral progress. The 
social development of the past seems to have been largely blind 
and instinctive. It seldom appears that men have frequently 
and consciously sought to control the larger movements of life. 
True there have been seers and reformers and statesmen but 
society as a whole seems to have lacked rational self-direction. 
Ask the average American by what clear rational plan the 
nation is guided in its economic, social, political and religious 
development. Would you say that the American people as a 
people have a rational self-direction as far as the larger struc- 
ture and movement of the world is concerned? If so, they 
have been getting it through the larger missionary impulse of 
the last decade. The fault is not so much that there is self- 
direction toward the bad, as in the lack of any conscious self- 
direction at all. A great deal of energy is used up in the 
advocacy of special schemes each of which is imagined by its 
adherents to be the key to the millenium. But men are 
beginning to see more clearly that the social progress of the 
world must be an advance all along the line. 

Social knowledge is increasing on every side. What we now 
need is the mingling of the moral impulse with all this multi- 
form social knowledge which is pouring in upon us like a flood. 
The man who in the twentieth century would really be a force 
for social uplift whether as seer, statesman, prophet, phi- 
losopher, novelist, artist, poet or plain citizen must so throw 
the force of his personality into the scale for righteousness, 
that the sub-conscious elements of righteousness in humanity 
will come to self-consciousness. He must help to mould public 
opinion into channels of law and right until it becomes a real 
social conscience based on intelligence and expressing itself in 
a social will that is determined by placing the weight of the 
social mind behind the individual mind—to bring into exist- 
ence a new and higher order of human well being. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCHLEIERMACHER ON 
MODERN THEOLOGY. 


E. E. KRESGE. 


To give the influence that Schleiermacher left upon the the- 
ology since his day is by no means an easy task and in a brief 
paper full justice cannot be done to the man and his work. No 
one since the days of the Reformation exerted such a deep 
and abiding influence on the world’s theology as he did. His 
system produced a more marked change in the whole sphere of 
theological life than any other single work in the nineteenth 
century. Professor Pfleiderer, who is not lavish in his praises 
of any one, says “that the entire theology of the last half- 
century, as far as it seeks at all to remain in touch with crit- 
ical thought, has been in some degree or other influenced by 
the theological system of Schleiermacher.” 

He was one of the world’s few epoch-making men. He 
sounded the depths of ethics, philosophy and theology. But we 
can consider only his works in the department of theology, and 
even here we cannot go into detail, but must limit ourselves to 
those subjects in which his influence on modern theology can be 
most readily seen. Neither do we intend to criticise his faults. 
His system as a whole is not perfect, but it is enough to say 
that in the historical development of God’s kingdom the errors 
of the great master were sifted from the elements of truth 
which lived on in the lives of his followers. 

In order to appreciate the man and his work fully, and to 
see from what a depth of speculative error he lifted our the- 
ology, it would be necessary to have a full knowledge of Ger- 
man theology during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
but mention of only a few facts can be made here by way of 
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introduction. Schleiermacher was preceded by an age of soul- 
less rationalism on the one hand and an unscientific and un- 
christian pietism on the other. The Wolffian philosophy struck 
the first blow at revelation by making the abstract data of the 
mind alone sufficient to explain both nature and God. The 
deists and the French infidels developed a religion of their own 
with a strong anti-christian tendency, and the followers of 
Semler, in their too eager search for the historical meaning 
of scripture, lost its spiritual significance and ended in a sys- 
tem of bald naturalism. Kant was working at a philosophy of 
religion, but never got beyond a religion of the reason. He, 
too, found the necessary data for all knowledge, both human 
and divine, in the mind itself, and so gave the final blow to 
revelation by leaving nothing to be revealed. Thus at the end 
of the eighteenth century there was a prevailing disbelief in 
the supernatural, a general triumph of reason over faith among 
the educated, and a positive dislike for scripture and 
Christianity. 

On the other hand, the supernaturalists got just as far away 
from the truth. Man was depraved, God was angry and the 
relation between the two was altogether mechanical. Without 
any theological science at all, they accepted the Bible as a book 
inaflliable in its letter and given by God toman and not through 
. man. The Church as an institution was woefully neglected by 
rationalists and supernaturalists alike. This was the attitude of 
the German mind in relation to theology only a little more than 
fifty years ago. 

Today we find these conditions greatly changed in that 
country. Our present-day theology, which was born there, 
presents a beautiful contrast to these facts, and we may well 
wonder what forces were at work to bring about this great 
change in so short a time. To be true to history we must say 
that many forces were active in producing modern theology, 
but the greatest and most original force was embodied in the 
person of Schleiermacher. He was a man who stood between 
two ages. He bridged the gap between the rationalism and 
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supernaturalism of his age and also formed the transition 
between that age and our age. He was a man endowed on 
the one hand with the largest sympathy with every department 
of the intellectual movement and at the same time with a soul 
kindled with the purest love for Christ and His religion. He 
was the man God and the times needed. 

He published his Reden in 1779 to show men the true 
grounds of religion. In that little book he showed that religion 
is not a system of dogmas addressed to the reason, that it is not 
ritual, but a relationship with God that springs from the very 
depths of the human soul. He made the basis of religion the 
feeling of dependence which men universally experience in 
their souls. “Every man,” he says “in relation to the natural 
world, feels a relative freedom and a relative dependence, but 
beyond that he experiences a feeling of absolute dependence 
and that is a consciousness of God, the true basis of religion.” 
This was a noble advance in that speculative age when men 
had lost their sense of God-consciousness. These discourses 
ealled many of the cultivated away from their pride in phi- 
losophy and their contempt for what was then called religion 
by convincing them that religion had its ground in the very 
root of humanity and answered man’s deepest needs. This 
feeling, however, is not the fanaticism of the ignorant or the 
emotion of the idler, but the natural longing of the heart after 
its Creator. It is the essential primitive action of the human 
soul, a feeling innate in man, which unites him with God, and 
which springs from the constitutional endowment of man in 
God’s image. Man is essentially divine, and religion has its 
root in his divinely endowed constitution. 

These discourses were just what the times needed. In the 
minds of the educated and skeptical they produced a sense of 
dependence on the Infinite which they had already long since 
lost in their proud idolatry of the reason, and they filled the 
void that had been left in their hearts by the destructive 
theology of the age. Schleiermacher directed all classes alike 
to the Christian religion as “The great illuminator in the 
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heavens and to the human heart as the organ fitted to receive 
it.” The educated classes were unfavorably disposed to re- 
ligion because they contemplated it only in its outward mani- 
festation which had been perverted by foreign elements, but 
Schleiermacher turned their attention to their own hearts and 
their feelings, and thus led them to contemplate religion in 
its inner essence. The influence on theology of the idea that 
religion is a communion of sacred feeling between God and 
man cannot be overestimated. It gave men the right starting- 
point, and that means much in any system, but especially in a 
system of theology. The rationalists started with the data of 
the reason and ended in a purely natural religion, and the 
pietists began with the facts of the Bible and ended in slavery 
to a book, while Schleiermacher began with the idea of an 
innate God-consciousness, a kinship of spirit between God and 
man. 

The immediate influence this little work had on Schleier- 
macher’s age is best expressed by his pupil and warm personal 
friend Neander, who says: “Those who at that time belonged 
to the rising generation will remember with what power this 
book influenced the minds of the young, being written in all 
the vigor of youthful enthusiasm and bearing witness to the 
neglected, undeniable religious element of human nature. 
Schleiermacher had touched the note which, especially in the 
minds of the youths, was sure to send its melody forth over the 
land. Men were led back into the depths of their own hearts 
to perceive there a divine drawing which, when once called 
forth, might lead them beyond that which the author of this 
impulse had expressed.” As we will notice in the progress of 
this discussion how theologians have followed more or less 
closely the course of Schleiermacher’s thinking, we will call to 
mind these prophetic words of Neander, who saw already in 
this preliminary work an answer to the cry and longing of 
his age. 

The Reden prepared the German mind for the reception of 
the greater work, the Glaubenslehre, which appeared in 1821. 
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German theologians today look to this great work as the foun- 
dation of their theology. Dr. Schaff says: “It inaugurates a 
new epoch in German protestantism, marking a complete an- 
nihilation of the shallow rationalism that preceded it and is a ~ 
near approach to a truly evangelical theology, in which the 
living person of Jesus Christ, the God-man and Savior, is the 
soul and center, and the Pauline doctrine of sin and grace the 
two opposite poles.” It is impossible to give the contents of 
this book in detail, so it must suffice to discuss only those sub- 
jects that have affected our theology most vitally. 
Schleiermacher brought about a revolution in the conception 
of the supernatural which has greatly changed our views of 
God’s relation to man and the world, of revelation, of inspira- 
tion, of Christianity and of the Holy Scriptures. In opposi- 
tion to the view of the deists, who considered God as a pre- 
eminently transcendent being above and apart from the world, 
Schleiermacher taught that God indwells in the world; that 
there is a living spiritual presence of God in the world and in 
man. This relation is organic and vital. God is related to 
the world like the spirit of man is related to his body. He is 
the animating spirit of his whole creation, for the law of order 
and harmony in the natural world is the spiritual element in it. 
This has been criticized as pantheism, but it is a pantheism so 
full of truth that it is void of offence, for the man who studies 
Schleiermacher will feel that he is near God at every step. 
The feeling of dependence on some higher power which man 
experiences is God in his soul. God is felt everywhere, in 
nature and the soul, but just what God is in his metaphysical 
nature Schleiermacher does not say. He wisely pauses at this 
point in his dogmatics. He cannot conceive of God as pos- 
sessed with the attributes of personality, and consistently with 
this difficulty he denies the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
which tends to make personal distinctions in the Godhead. He 
eliminates from his dogmatics everything that would tend to 
differentiate the being of God, because all such conceptions 
must limit God as spirit, and that God is spirit is as far as 
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Schleiermacher got on this subject. This spirit, however, is 
not mere arbitrary force or will, but rational, loving spirit that 
is ever working in the world of men and nature. This view of 
God is the most defective part of his whole system from the 
Christian standpoint and our theology has wisely cast aside 
his idea of God, while it has assimilated into its life his noble 
conception of man’s divine imageship. Schleiermacher held 
that man is essentially divine, and that perfect manhood is 
the best interpretation of divinity. Such a truth could not fail 
to be accepted, while his defective view of God was dropped. 

The modern new theology teaches with Schleiermacher that 
man is essentially divine and that humanity, stripped of its 
material limitations, and perfected and glorified, is altogether 
divine. Jesus is the undeniable eviderce of this great and 
comforting truth. His humanity glorified was divinity, and 
yet he said that all we can be like him; not that our humanity 
must be changed into something that it is not, but that it 
must be perfected and glorified, and between such a glorified 
humanity and divinity there is no dividing line to be drawn. 
This truth was first approached by Schleiermacher and has 
been adopted, modified and improved by our present theology. 

But Schleiermacher felt that the thought of God must con- 
trol all other thinking, and this, together with the idea that 
perfect manhood is the best revelation of God, led him to the 
restoration of the essential Christ in his system, since Christ 
is prefect man and therefore embodies in human form the 
fulness of divinity. Schleiermacher reversed the thought of 
the ages when he went to Christ to find in Him the full exhi- 
bition of manifested deity. Since the time of Augustine, 
theologians generally regarded the life of Jesus in this world 
as the humiliation of the natural son of God, in whom God’s 
true glory was concealed, and we cannot be too grateful to 
Schleiermacher for beginning the movement that led us back to 
Christ to behold in him the character and glory of our God. 

I. The Person of Jesus.—His whole system, as Dr. Schaff 
says, “ has for its soul and center the person of Jesus, the God- 
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man and Savior,” and it is for this reason more than any other 
that his theology has left such an abiding influence on the 
theology of the world. His lofty conception of the person of 
Jesus is one of the most valuable contributions to the theology - 
of the nineteenth century. In Jesus he found the full exhibi- 
tion of divinity and of humanity. In him God was present in 
full measure, for God dwelt in him in all the fulness of his 
divinity. No one has interpreted Schleiermacher better on 
this subject than Dr. Fairbairn, who says: “The person of 
Jesus means that the innermost force whence all his activities 
proceed is the being of God in him, a divine indwelling so 
real that his humanity formed only an organism for its opera- 
tion and realization. His consciousness of God is, therefore, 
absolute and perfect; a real man, yet so penetrated and pos- 
sessed of deity that he became the Creator of the race which 
he is to fill as full of himself as he is of God.” When Schleier- 
macher says Jesus is a real man he does not mean to deny his 
divinity. He believed that Jesus was the natural son of Joseph 
and Mary, but not, therefore, any the less the son of God. He 
was preéminently divine because a perfect man. He was the 
one sinless man, not because of supernatural conception, but 
because of a creative act of God which left him his identity 
with man. His person is the declaration of the original attain- 
ment of the human race as unaffected by sin. Thus Jesus 
embodies the fulness of God, but at the same time stands in 
organic relation with man, a brother among brothers. 

This view of Schleiermacher on the person of Jesus has had 
a far-reaching effect upon our theology. He went to Jesus to 
behold in him the full manifestation of God, and theologians 
ever since have gone to Jesus, not only to learn of God’s glory, 
but also to know his love and character. Schleiermacher never 
got to God’s character from the character of Jesus, but his 
friends and followers have gone beyond him in this respect and 
have reached the universal fatherhood of God through the 
revelation of Jesus. On the other hand modern theology like 
Schleiermacher sees in Jesus the declaration of the attainment 
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of man when the hindrances of sin have once been overcome. 
According to the new theology as given in the Outlook for 
Dec. 29, 1900, “Jesus Christ is conceived of as the ideal or 
typical man, in whom God dwelt as he will finally dwell in all 
humanity.” This view of our theology, though the same as 
that of Schleiermacher, might have been reached independently 
of his influence, but as we shall see presently most of the men 
who interpreted the person of Jesus were more or less under 
the influence that came from Berlin. 

Schleiermacher not only says that Jesus is the architype of 
the human race, but that he also helps the race to attain to his 
perfection by his presence in his society as a spiritual dynamic 
and guide. If we think of him, as one who came to this world 
from beyond space and after having delivered a few lofty moral 
precepts departed again, we miss the true idea of Christ. To 
be seated at the right hand of God does not mean that Jesus 
left this world and is now passively sitting on the right hand 
of God while the world struggles on unaided. It rather means 
that he is spiritually present with his people, leading them in 
their effort to attain to his perfection. Schleiermacher thus 
had as the central element of his system, Jesus who was the 
son of God and perfect man, and who in his glorified state is 
present as a living power in his followers. 

This earnest search for the personal Jesus by Schleiermacher 
marks the most influential epoch in theology since the days of 
the Reformation. Friend and foe alike must admit that he 
started the nineteenth century theology in the right direction 
by going back to Jesus and making him the center from which 
all else must be explained and studied. It is remarkable how 
the age caught the inspiration of this movement, especially 
when we realize that prior to Schleiermacher Jesus had been 
almost entirely lost in German theology. For a long time 
nothing had been written about Jesus, and his person played 
a small part in the theology of the age. In 1821, Schleier- 
macher began lecturing on the life of Jesus in Berlin and the 
effects were felt at once. His pupil Neander was the first one 
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to catch from the master his warm personal love for Jesus, and 
it forms the life-blood of his writings. Strauss heard the 
lectures of Schleiermacher on the life of Jesus and took notes 
for his own contemplated Leben Jesu. This work, which 
appeared a year after Schleiermacher’s death, was intensely 
destructive in its tendency, but as some one put it: “By the 
noise it made when it fell under its criticism it called to the scene 
many able and sincere men who continued the search for the 
personal Jesus.” In France the Vie de Jesus and in England 
the Ecce Homo pointed out the meaning of the person, mes- 
sage and society of Jesus. In America Channing and some of 
the New England divines caught the new theme and pro- 
claimed it from the pulpit. About 1864 some of Schleier- 
macher’s friends collected his lectures which he had delivered in 
Berlin on the life of Jesus and published them. These lectures 
had been based mostly on the data of St. John’s gospel and 
aimed at pointing out the God-consciousness of Jesus and the 
unity of his thought, life, and will with the Father. Last in 
this line came Keim, who diligently and prayerfully wrote a 
life of Jesus in which he placed Him in a living Judea and 
analyzed the forces that played upon Him and helped to form 
Him. 

All of these men were directly influenced by the system of 
Schleiermacher, and a few decades later Wendt, and Weiss, 
and Beyschlag following the course of these earlier theologians 
and learning by their errors and weaknesses, gave to the world 
a fairer and better interpretation of Jesus our Savior. In 
this country Gilbert, Cross, Clarke, Brown and many others glad- 
ly acknowledge their indebtedness to the great pioneer. These 
latter theologians may not have been influenced directly by 
the system of Schleiermacher, but his thought had so perme- 
ated German theology that in the degree that our American 
theology has come in touch with the German theology it has 
been influenced by Schleiermacher. The views of Mercers- 
burg theology on the person of Jesus were influenced by the 
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teaching of Schleiermacher as the Review of 1871 openly 
claims; and as Mercersburg had assimilated much of Schleier- 
macher through Drs. Rauch and Nevin, so Lancaster theology 
has inherited the vital genius of his teaching through Mercers- 
burg. The result of this activity is that this age knows Jesus 
better and lives in happier and closer communion with Him 
than any other age since the time of the apostles. 

II. Christianity, or the Religion of the God-man.—This 
brief discussion of the person of Jesus will naturally lead us 
now to consider Schleiermacher’s views of Christianity. He 
says: “ All specific religions owe their origin to some creative 
idea embodied in some creative person, who realized a new and 
characteristic consciousness of God, so as to create a society to 
promulgate its principles.” Christianity accordingly can be 
fully understood only by understanding Jesus himself, to 
whom it owes its origin and its peculiar genius. It is some- 
thing supernatural because it cannot be explained nor ac- 
counted for from its surroundings. It neither grew from any 
previously existing religions, nor is it the product of the reason, 
but it came from God and like all of God’s relations to the 
human conscience it belongs to the supernatural. The results 
that it produces are supernatural because they belong to a 
sphere higher than the natural life of man. But, on the other 
hand, it is also most truly natural, in that it is developed 
according to the powers inherent in the human race. It is only 
the highest perfection of humanity and does not transcend the 
capabilities of the universal Christian consciousness, though 
in many phases it does transcend the human reason. Here 
again Schleiermacher advocates the idea that man is in his 
true essence divine, and that when his humanity has become 
perfected and glorified he will be equal to all the ideals of per- 
fection embodied in the religion of Jesus. He further says 
that Christianity corresponds to the needs and aspirations of 
man as a spiritual being and answers these needs by taking hold 
of human life and unfolding itself as life unfolds itself accord- 
ing to the laws of historical development. It therefore does 
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not act upon the subject in an external magical way, neither is 
it a dogma to which assent must be given, but it is a life. I 
can best express this by quoting from the Glaubenslehre: 
“Christ is brought like a single individual into contact with 
the order of history and stands with all his activity and effici- 
ency under the law of historical development which is carried 
forward and completes itself gradually, spreading over the 
whole from one point of his manifestation.” Christianity then 
is a principle of divine life, having its origin in Jesus and 
taking hold of human life, perfecting and glorifying it by a 
gradual educative and disciplinary process. 

One reason why Christianity was held so low in the estima- 
tion of the educated classes during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century was that the Church almost universally had 
made it a dogma. The Roman Catholic Church not only made 
Christianity a dogma, but even made its efficiency depend upon 
apostolic succession. The Reformers cleared away many of 
the errors of Catholicism, but themselves were not free from 
the idea that Christianity is a dogma. Calvin’s reformation 
was of an ethical character, but even he failed to free himself 
altogether of this idea. The pietists of the eighteenth century 
made it a magical principle, bestowing benefits in a mechanical 
way, and the rationalists lost faith in it altogether. It re- 
mained for Schleiermacher to declare to the world that Christi- 
anity is a life; that it is more than a copy made by God for 
man to observe, more than the Ten Commandments; it is a 
divine principle taking hold of our lives at every point and 
drawing forth and nourishing the divinity that is already in 
us till “we are as full of Jesus as He is of God.” 

This view that Christianity is in its essence a divine life 
and that it produces its effects in accordance with the laws of 
man’s being found favorable acceptance at once in Germany 
and was brought into touch with the theology of all lands by a 
long line of Schleiermacher’s followers. Neander, Ullmann, 
Liicke, Twesten, Miiller, Dorner and Lange, following Schleier- 
macher, labored to establish his faith. The result was that in 
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the course of thirty or forty years the chairs of nearly all the 
Universities in Germany were filled with men who were influ- 
enced by Schleiermacher. Schleiermacher’s best disciples, ani- 
mated by his free spirit, and for that reason laying hold of his 
deep teaching, while not bound to the letter, made a still nearer 
approach to the Christianity of the gospels, and through these 
men this view of Christianity has come into touch with mod- 
ern theology and has become one of its animating principles. 
Our theology teaches that the primary purpose of the 
Christian religion is to give life, spiritual life, abundant life ; 
in short its object is to give us that life that was characteristic 
of Jesus its founder, and consistently with this view it teaches 
with Schleiermacher that the Christian religion is not dogma, 
neither does it teach dogma. It teaches men to think without 
telling them what to think. At Cesarea Phillipi Jesus asked 
his disciples ‘Who do men say that I am?” and then said: 
“Who do you say that I am?” He did not tell them what 
to think about himself or about his Father, but he revealed the 
truth and then led them to think for themselves. This our 
theology teaches is the purpose of Christianity; namely to 
make us think for ourselves on “the things above,” and thus 
give us abundant life both intellectual and spiritual. Our 
theology also teaches with Schleiermacher that the life which 
Christianity offers, is not a foreign element introduced into 
our life, but is only a perfect form of the same eternal life 
that is already in us. And finally our theology agrees with 
Schleiermacher that Christianity takes hold of our life per- 
fectly in accord with the laws of its development. Like the 
food we eat sustains our bodily life according to the laws of 
nature, so the principles of Christianity nourish and draw out 
the divine life that is in us also in harmony with the laws of 
our being. Just how much of this conception of Christianity 
in our present theology came from Schleiermacher directly, or 
how much of it was reached independently and unconsciously 
of his influence, no one can say, but every fair judge will say 
that most of it had its origin in Germany where every theo- 
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logian of any rank was acquainted with the system of Schleier- 
macher, and that at least the spirit of Schleiermacher is in it 


all, 

III. Jesus as Savior, (1) Sin.—This brings us to his 
conception of sin and the nature of redemption. The sin that 
constantly crops out in man has its origin not in the fall of 
Adam or the external instigation of the devil, but in the 
priority of his sensuous development to his spiritual develop- 
ment, and is therefore the inevitable outcome of human nature 
as such. The fall of our first parents was only the first ap- 
pearance of sinfulness and it brought about no alteration of our 
constitution as originally endowed by God. The old idea of a 
“status integritatis” and a “status corruptionis” Schleier- 
macher denied and taught that they were two contemporaneous 
sides of our nature. He denied the idea of a personal devil to 
whom all this sinfulness is due and who is ever antagonizing 
the will and purpose of God, and taught, instead, that sin is a 
defect in human nature, an evidence of a lower stage of 
development. That this view of Schleiermacher approximates 
the view held by modern theology is evident from another 
quotation from the Outlook, which says: “Sin is conceived of 
as having its origin not in the fall of the first parents but in 
the relics of an animal nature from which man is gradually 
emerging, and to which in his wilfulness he perversely clings.” 
To this it may be added that modern theology, too, lays very 
little stress on the idea of a personal devil who stands at the 
head of an organized kingdom, whose purpose it is to tempt 
God’s children and oppose God’s plans. 

(2) Salvation.—Schleiermacher, however, considers man in 
his natural or selfish state as greatly in need of redemption. 
Man is not only an imperfect being in the sense that a man’s 
education may be imperfect, for that he can remedy in a 
degree, at least, himself. His imperfection of soul is differ- 
ent; his God-consciousness is so blunted by the predominance 
of sense-consciousness that’ he needs a redeemer who can be 
none other than Jesus, the God-man. “The redemptive agency 
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of Christ,” he says, “consists in imparting to his faithful 
followers, through the attractive power which he exerts upon 
them, that inward consciousness of fellowship with God which 
in him is absolutely controlling and holds every other feeling 
in due subordination to itself.” Jesus as the teacher of the 


race is more than a teacher who gives precepts; he is an ever- 
operating force in the process of salvation, “an impulsive and 
propulsive being maintaining his society.” 

The atonement of Jesus he makes the communication to his 
followers of his own undisturbed blessedness resulting from his 
filial relationship with God. Jesus did not make atonement 
in our stead but for our benefit. Christ’s suffering for sin 
he explains in these words: “In every community, in so far 
as it is a distinct whole, there is as much evil as sin, since 
evil is the punishment of sin. Now in every case where an 
individual suffers evil not connected with his own sin, he 
suffers punishment for others. So Christ entering into our 
life suffered for the sin of the race.” Thus we see that 
Schleiermacher, unlike strict orthodoxy, does not limit the 
atonement to Christ’s death, but made it co-extensive with his 
whole life, for during his whole ministry he suffered the con- 
sequences of sin that he had not committed, and during his 
whole life he communicated to the faithful his own blessedness. 
He, however, says that Christ’s sympathy with human guilt 
reached its highest level in his voluntary sacrifice at the hands 
of sinners. From these brief statements another quite legiti- 
mate conclusion may be drawn, though not expressed in so 
many words by Schleiermacher; namely that atonement was 
not made to appease an angry God, especially since the prin- 
ciple of sin is not due to man’s willful transgression, but is 
inherent in his original constitution. Since these are Schleier- 
macher’s premises, his idea of atonement must yield this con- 
clusion: that the atonement of Jesus was not due to God’s 
wrath, which led him to seek satisfaction in the death of his 


own dear son. 
This view of the atonement is now quite well established 
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among progressive theologians, and especially in Germany, 
the native land of the master. Modern theology says: “It is 
a mistake to suppose that Christ’s death alone constituted the 
atoning sacrifice. His whole life was a sacrifice offered for ~ 
the redemption of men; his death upon the cross was but the 
culmination of a life of self-immolation” (Spence). The 
idea that the innocent Jesus suffered instead of the guilty race 
and that his death was demanded to satisfy an angry God 
must fall, or the idea of God’s fatherhood must fall. Modern 
theology proposes to retain the divine fatherhood, and says: 
“Because the Father’s heart went out in love toward his chil- 
dren, he sent his son to rescue them from sin.” 

But how now does Jesus save by his atoning life and death? 
Schleiermacher claims that the principle of sin must first be 
destroyed, and this is done by living in communion with Jesus. 
The sinlessness of Jesus was due to the perfect adjustment of 
his life to the will of God, and as the believer lives in the 
communion of Christ’s blessed life, evil becomes an ever- 
vanishing element till no longer felt. Jesus himself overcame 
sin and punishment by his life of constancy and this inward 
life of his he imparts to his disciples, and gives them the 
victory over sin. The sacrifice of Jesus was vicarious in that 
he was not under obligation to suffer and yet suffered the 
consequences of sin committed by others, but not in a sense 
that it was done in our stead, and that we are saved on the 
ground of that sacrifice. According to Schleiermacher we 
must undergo struggles and sacrifices like Jesus did, and in 
that life of constancy sin will be an ever-vanishing power and 
salvation in process of completion. This process is a gradual 
one and in perfect accord with the laws of the development of 
individual and social life. The individual and the race here 
in this world begin a course of education under a divine in- 
structor, the object of which is not to rescue but to elevate 
human nature and to destroy the principle of sin by inspiring 
a life of constancy like that of Jesus, and thus draw out and 
nourish the divinity that is already in man. Every point of 
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this educative process is energized by the vitalizing presence 
of Jesus. 

The fairness and the latitude of this teaching should be evi- 
dent to all. Jesus does not do the work alone. His righteous- 
ness is not imputed to man while man’s character remains un- 
changed. Jesus opens the way through sacrifice, suffering and 
death and man must follow in that same struggle to victory. 
Modern theology agrees essentially with Schleiermacher on 
this question of salvation. Dr. Spence, in a chapter on salva- 
tion, says in substance, that it consists in following Christ and 
that following Christ means self-denial and cross-bearing. In 
that life of constancy and unselfishness the principle of sin is 
destroyed, death is in so far overcome, and the divine life in 
us has free course. Lyman Abbott says: “Salvation is char- 
acter; it is deliverance from sin; it is lifting the man out of 
the lower life and bringing him into the higher life.” Modern 
theology like Schleiermacher believes that Jesus does most for 
man when he shows him the way and then lets him work out 
his manhood and salvation through trial, suffering and sacri- 
fice. We would, however, do injustice to Schleiermacher and 
to modern theology if we would say that they attribute all or 
even most of the work of salvation to man. Jesus not only 
showed the way, but is ever present “as an impulsive and 
propulsive power in our lives.” 

This process of salvation Schleiermacher makes universal in 
extent and endless in its duration. He sees in all men the 
same image of God, the same life, the same inalienable laws of 
being, the same innate rights which all governments must 
respect; in short all are God’s children whom he rules and 
eares for, and, therefore, he has come to the conclusion that 
the atonement must have been meant for all men, and that 
Christ redeemed humanity as a whole. He, however, dis- 
tinguishes between a predestination of all men to salvation as 
the end of their being and an election which is able to save 
only a part of humanity because of this world’s limitations. 
In this world only a part of humanity can be saved because 
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of these limitations, but in the end all will be saved. How 
this will be accomplished he does not attempt to say, but 
only says that those saved in this world will ultimately be 
the means of saving all. Though the theology of our day has 
not been quite so bold in its theory of universalism, yet it has 
not failed to imbibe the deep and impartial love of God and 
the common value of human life that this view implies. 

(3) The Church.—This process of salvation, however, 
cannot proceed outside of and apart from the Christian 
Church. It is in the Church alone that faith can appropriate 
the blessings of Christ, because the Church is his body and he 
can act only in his body. In speaking of the relation of Christ 
to the Church he says: “On the one hand as his organism it 
stands related to him as the external to the internal, and 
accordingly it must, in its essential activities, be an adumbra- 
tion of those of Christ, and that which the Church accom- 
plishes is nothing else than the progressive realization of 
Christ’s redemption in the world.” In the Church alone is 
salvation to be found, because Christ the head can impart his 
life only to those who are organically connected with him 
through his body, the Church. 

We can best appreciate Schleiermacher’s view of the Church 
when we come to know the low esteem in which it was then 
held as a means of grace. The rationalists and deists believed 
in individualism in salvation and accordingly considered 
organized Christianity or the Church of secondary importance 
and even as a relic of superstition. Schleiermacher did not 
believe the Church to be a repository of grace separate from 
the people, but a holy communion of men bound together by a 
common love and by a common interest, in whose holy fellow- 
ship the human race must be redeemed. There is need of 
association, he claims, in all spheres of knowledge. The indi- 
vidual cannot attain the highest degree of knowledge and 
culture when isolated. He can do so only by association with 
other individuals. So in salvation there is need of a fellow- 
ship of kindred minds, and no individual can attain the possi- 
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bilities of his being without living in the fellowship of the 
Christian Church in which God’s education of man is carried 
on and where he associates with men of minds akin to his own. 

Mercersburg theology is a child of Schleiermacher on this 
particular point, as the Review of April, 1871, clearly states. 
A representative of that school says that “Redemption is a 
part and parcel of the work of the Church from beginning to 
end and in the divine mind the Church and redemption are 
one and the same and in temporal reality, they are but two 
sides from which the one grand fact may be viewed.” This 
liberal view of the Church dates from Schleiermacher, and 
has been so closely incorporated into our present view of the 
Church that an exposition of Schleiermacher’s view is at the 
same time essentially our own. 

(4) The Holy Scriptures.—This brief discussion of the 
above subjects will help us to appreciate Schleiermacher’s 
views of the Holy Scriptures. The prominence he gave to the 
Christian consciousness would naturally reduce his estima- 
tion of the authority of Scripture which he makes subordinate, 
(1) to Jesus, who creates the Christian consciousness, and (2), 
to the Christian consciousness itself, to which Scripture. owes 
its existence. Scripture is the product of the Holy Spirit only 
in so far as the Holy Spirit is the common spirit of the Church. 
The spirit bore witness of Christ in apostolic times not 
essentially different from that of later writings. The Bible is 
the record of God’s revelation of himself in the human con- 
sciousness which is bound to the infinite spirit, and which is 
the only channel through which God communicates his truth 
to man, and he continually educates it up to its task. This 
consciousness must become impressed by the truth and in- 
spired by the person of Jesus, and then an intelligent interpre- 
tation of that consciousness is Scripture. God indwells in 
man and man’s mind is thus ever in contact with the divine 
mind and becomes inspired by the truth. The conscience is 
divinely gifted with power to read what God imparts, and in 
this organic relation between God and man, God makes his 
revelation to man. The normative value of the New Testa- 
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ment for all ages lies in the fact that the apostles’ consciences 
were enlightened more at first hand and more under the im- 
mediate impression of a personal acquaintance with Jesus 
which men later did not have. 

The joy with which this view was welcomed in an age when 
the Scriptures were despised and neglected on the one hand 
and made an idol on the other, cannot be overestimated! Dr. 
Farrar says that students from all over the Continent and 
England hastened to Berlin to behold the great luminary that 
had arisen there in the department of theology. But they did 
did more than behold him; their souls were filled with the 
truth and they carried it with them to their respective homes. 
Schleiermacher convinced these young men that the Scriptures 
were worth their most earnest and prayerful study. Greatest 
among those who were thus influenced by him was the learned 
DeWette, who was associated with him at Berlin from 1810 to 
1819, Schleiermacher was then moving the learned world by 
his lectures and commentaries on the Scriptures at Berlin, and 
DeWette and Ewald saw the truth of his principles and applied 
them in modified and improved form in their critical exegesis, 
and no one can deny the wholesome influence of these scholars 
on our theology. In the same line, only with a more orthodox 
spirit, followed Alexander Schweitzer and Ullmann, who 
helped to give to the world the new theology of Berlin and a 
new Biblical criticism. 

Mercersburg again was not behind the times in adopting the 
new view of the Scriptures. One of her representatives said 
of the Bible: “There are features here to which it is subordi- 
nate and those with which it is codrdinate. Now to put it on 
an equality with the former and elevate it above the latter is 
to damage the cause of truth.” This is an echo from Schleier- 
macher, as it openly claims to be. The Bible is subordinate 
to Jesus Christ and codrdinate with the consciousness of the 
Christian Church; to put it on an equality with Jesus Christ 
and elevate it above the consciousness of the Christian Church 
is, as Schleiermacher and Mercersburg say, to damage truth. 
This simply elevates the author above the Book, and by duly 
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emphasizing the organic codperation of God and man in its 
production it also elevates the Scriptures by making the non- 
essential and irrelevant the human form which embodies the 
pure word of God. Thus the Bible is a Book given by God to 
men through men, a Book written on the human conscience 
and given expression by human agents. How influential this 
view of the origin of Scripture has been is testified to by the 
fact that almost al] Protestant theologians have accepted it as 
the only true view. 

Schleiermacher also distinguishes between the feeling of 
dependence on God, which all men experience in common and 
the distinctive Christian consciousness. The former all 
peoples experience, the heathen as well as the Old Testament 
people; but the Christian consciousness owes it origin and 
genius to the person of Jesus and denotes a great advance in 
God’s education of the race. This led Schleiermacher to 
assign different degrees of value to different parts of the Bible. 
The Old Testament he estimates low, no doubt too low, mak- 
ing little distinction between it and heathen literature. The 
Gospels he estimates as of highest normative value to the 
Church because they give us the best impression of Jesus, and 
among the Gospels John’s is the “golden gospel.” The 
theology of our day has seen the truth of this argument and 
no scholar would now compare the ethics of the Ten Command- 
ments with the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, nor the 
exclusive Jehovahism of the Old Testament with the universal 
fatherhood of the New, nor the national conception of the 
Messiah in the Old Testament with the personal Jesus. And 
in the New Testament the teaching of John and Paul must 
give way to the teaching of Jesus. Schleiermacher said Jesus 
is supreme and the age has caught the truth. 

Any one familiar with modern Biblical criticism will from 
this brief discussion see the derivation of many of its prin- 
ciples. Schleiermacher allows a progressive revelation, a 
gradual evolution of the Christian consciousness under the 
tutorship of God, so the Old Testament and the sacred elements 
of heathen literature must yield to the New Testament which 
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is the product of a more spiritualized consciousness. Many of 
the unlovely and unethical portions of the Old Testament, 
which drove the deists to lose faith in it altogether, are easily 
explained by this view of Schleiermacher, which makes them 
the expression of men in the early stage of God’s education of 
the race. This historical development in which man is an 
agent also accounts for the varying types of Christian teaching 
in the New Testament. Men wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, but yet in accord with their different tempera- 
ments and training, and their inspiration did not cast into the 
background the individual personality, and this Schleier- 
macher says shows the true catholicity of Christianity, and 
that Christian fellowship does not depend upon conformity in 
intellectual apprehension of the truth, but on love and devo- 
tion to Christ alone. Biblical criticism shall not try to recon- 
cile these various types of teaching, but simply get at the 
personality of the individual writer and analyze the external 
and internal forces that acted upon him and influenced him, 
and thus interpret his writings. This gives Scripture a higher 
sanctity and will lead many an honest doubter to accept the 
gospel of Jesus. 

We have now seen that much of Schleiermacher’s teaching 
has become incorporated into modern theology and that his 
influence is still felt in many sections of thought. The reason 
why his teaching was so readily accepted was because it 
answered the needs and longings of the age. In closing I can 
do no better than quote Dr. Farrar’s lofty tribute to the greatest 
and most original theologian of the nineteenth century. “His 
faults,” he says, “are those of his age; his excellencies are his 
own. Men caught his deep love for the personal Christ with- 
out imbibing all his doctrinal opinions. His own views be- 
came more evangelical as his life went on, and the views of his 
disciples more scriptural than those of the master. Thus the 
light kindled by him waxed purer and purer. The mantle 
remained after the prophet’s spirit had ascended to the God 
that gave it.” 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. 











IV. 


THE TRUE PURPOSE OF COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION. 


J. F. BUCHHEIT, A.M. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Board of Trustees, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Upon the formal assumption of one’s duties 
as the executive and administrative head of an institution of 
learning, it would seem to be appropriate to outline, as clearly 
as possible, his conception of the real function of the Christian 
college and to set before his auditors the ultimate object of 
all education, and especially of collegiate training. Just as 
the mariner upon the trackless ocean makes careful and con- 
stant use of his compass in order that he may reach, as quickly 
as possible, a definite but distant harbor, so is it necessary 
for the educator occasionally to take his bearings in order that, 
with a clear brain and an unfaltering faith, he may direct his 
work with no uncertain aim toward the ultimate goal of 
human perfection. The sculptor as he stands before the shape- 
less marble has already in his mind a definite image of the 
angel concealed within, and every successive stroke of the 
chisel from his well-trained hand serves to give expression to 
the soul-inspiring message which the artist conveys to the 
world through the perfected statue which at last has come to 
view. In like manner also the instructor of youth, who works 
not in cold and lifeless marble but upon living hearts and 
minds, must see in the crude boy and the uneducated girl, as 
they stand before him, the almost infinite possibilities that lie 
within and learn to use the institutional organ and all other 
means placed at his disposal in such a way as to transform the 

1 Inaugural address of President J. F. Buchheit, Catawba College, New- 
ton, N. C., delivered October 23, 1911. 
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boy, as nearly as may be, into a perfect man and the girl, as 
nearly as human limitations will permit, into a faultless 
woman. 

Every successive age in the history of the world has had its © 
own peculiar responsibilities to bear and its own distinctive 
duties to discharge. Ours, today, are augmented by the rich 
and incalculable inheritances of the past and intensified by 
the accumulated force of nineteen centuries of Christian civili- 
zation. Just as in the past the progress of mankind was ever 
conditioned by the amount and the character of education 
which the people received, so the dominant thought now, as it 
operates in and becomes effective through our institutions of 
higher learning, will largely shape our development and deter- 
mine the character of our civilization for the future. If this 
be true, it is surely worth while to inquire what education 
really is and what are the purposes or ends which a college 
course should serve. If it be true that education in the past 
has often been without a definite aim, and that the results were 
unsatisfactory in proportion as the ends were improperly con- 
ceived, it is also true that the world is no longer content with 
the firing of blank cartridges but demands on the part of him 
who would instruct the young as clear a conception of the 
final product and as careful a knowledge of the means to be 
employed to produce it as is requisite in the manufacture of 
a locomotive or in the building of a Brooklyn Bridge. 

So devoid is the popular mind, however, of any well-defined 
idea of the real significance of education, or of the processes 
by which it must be secured, and such is the confusion even in 
intellectual circles that one scarcely has the temerity to attempt 
an analysis of the subject. Some use the term simply in an 
abstract sense with no real reference to any definite or practical 
ends, while others think of education only as an agency for 
the accomplishment of a material result. A great deal is said 
about the old education and the new education, classical educa- 
tion and scientific education, philosophical education and tech- 
nical education, secular education and Christian education. 
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In addition to all this, we hear much constantly of physical, 
intellectual and moral education, until in the confusion we 
almost forget that all education is in essence one. The debate 
is still on between those who insist upon a utilitarian education 
and those who plead for liberal culture. These conflicting 
theories and tendencies are struggling today for the mastery 
and we but poorly discern the signs of the times if we do not 
discover in this conflict the fierce and perhaps decisive battle 
between the material and spiritual forces operative in our 
educational systems. 

But even in the absence of any general agreement as to the 
exact meaning of the term there is, to-day, no other one thing 
which so engages the thought of the world. Never before was 
so much attention given to education as now. Never before 
did governments through their legislatures, churches, through 
their ecclesiastical bodies, and individuals, through their private 
munificence, give so much of thought, time and money for the 
promotion of this great cause as now. If, therefore, there were 
no other and weightier reasons, considerations of fiscal economy 
alone, it seems to me, make it a matter of first importance that 
right views should obtain respecting this all-important subject. 

What, then, is involved in the proper education of the youth 
for the duties and responsibilities of life in the twentieth cen- 
tury? Shall his education be merely intellectual or shall it be 
cultural? Shall its first aim be material prosperity or moral 
growth? Shall it fit a man for business or for life? In the 
past, usually one or another of these several phases has been 
emphasized. . We have now reached a point, however, in the 
advancement of our civilization when we must insist with ever- 
increasing emphasis that any system of education is essentially 
and hopelessly defective that does not provide for every part 
of man’s complex nature and at the same time prepare him 
for social and economic efficiency. 

Education, viewed in this broad sense, is the grandest theme 
that can claim our attention and the greatest work that can 
enlist the efforts of our hands. When thus considered it means 
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nothing less than the perfection of being. It involves, in the 
words of Pestolozzi, the “building up of humanity in the 
image of God.” Its perfect realization fulfills God’s purposes 
respecting man and thus provides the best equipment for com- 
plete living. If the emphasis is here laid upon worth instead 
of wealth and upon character instead of mere intellectual 
achievement it must not be inferred that the latter are de- 
spised or disparaged. They are both necessary and indis- 
pensable to human progress. We must not forget, however, 
that manhood must always be placed above matter and that 
character must infinitely outweigh cunning in any rational 
system of relative values. That conception of education is 
warped and distorted which fails to discriminate between the 
higher and the lower, and becomes positively mischievous when 
it permits the former to be subordinated to the latter. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I would not for one moment 
disparage technical training, much less would I discount the 
intellectual element in education. We are living in a material 
world and in an intensely practical age. Our very bodies are 
material in character and most of the things with which we 
deal in this world and upon which our very existence depends 
are made of tangible stuff. In our present condition and 
environment it is absolutely necessary to supply the needs of 
the body before there can be any substantial improvement in 
the things that pertain to the spirit. Men and women must, 
therefore, not only be taught to be some body; they must also 
be trained to do something. If they are to live a high order 
of life, they must also be taught to make a decent living. It 
surely lies within the province of education to do this. Nay, 
more: I conceive it to be the duty of every college, in addition 
to the many other things it should do, to give to its students 
such training as will, directly or indirectly, enable them to 
exercise a large degree of control over the material things 
which God has placed at our disposal and compel them to 
contribute largely to the progress of mankind and the happiness 
of the human race. The savage can have neither education 
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nor culture because he has not yet learned how properly to sup- 
port life. Just as the most luscious apple that ever greeted the 
eye or delighted the palate was produced by the soil beneath it, 
so the richest fruits of our splendid civilization rest upon and 
are conditioned by that surplus of material wealth which can 
be expended for intellectual and spiritual enrichment. 

But this does not mean at all that technical training and 
the consequent material improvement and wealth are an end 
in themselves; they must ever be content to remain a means to 
a higher end. They can never become the marble statue but 
must ever remain the baser pedestal upon which the statue 
stands. But if it be true that in the past too much attention 
was at times given to the purely cultural in collegiate educa- 
tion to the complete exclusion of the practical, that is no longer 
the trouble now. The pendulum, in our age, has so far swung 
to the other extreme that the cultural element, which alone is 
of permanent value, is in danger of being sacrificed entirely 
upon the altar of a base and sordid materialism. 

Full of significance and warning is the statement of a recent 
writer who has had exceptional advantages for making observa- 
tions both in this country and in Europe to the effect that “if 
this overweening tendency toward the purely practical in edu- 
cation continues to assert its overwhelming ascendency there 
will soon come upon the stage of action a race of men who 
know nothing more of God than a threshing machine, and have 
scarcely more social charm than a storage battery.” Too fre- 
quently, indeed, is it true that parents in discussing plans for 
what they are pleased to call the education of their children, 
reveal the deplorable fact that they estimate their worth in 
precisely the same terms in which they compute the value of a 
horse or a cow. 

The modern college should strive to secure both culture 
and efficiency but she can never afford to lend herself to a 
one-sided development in any direction however important it 
may be. A narrow unsymmetrical man is not an educated 
man at all in the true sense of the word; he is simply a de- 
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formed man. The truly educated man cannot be narrow, be- 
cause he sees truth in its manifold relations; he cannot 
normally be sordid or selfish because he has learned to dis- 

tinguish between gold and goodness and has acquired an abid-- 
ing sense of his obligation to humanity: “he cannot be cold 

and unsympathetic, because his emotional nature, his sensibili- 

ties and affections have been developed in harmony with his 

intellectual growth; he cannot be vacillating and unstable, 

because his will, in regal majesty, occupies the throne and 

exercises its rightful sway. The completely educated man, 

in this broad sense, cannot be irreligious because it would be 

a misnomer to call that education which has left undeveloped 

and untouched the profoundest part of his being.” 

If education, then, means “the perfection of being” it 
involves the development of the whole man,—body, mind and 
soul with all their manifold powers and possibilities. It is 
of course true that the building of a strong, healthy and vigor- 
ous body is not the chief work of life nor the primary concern 
of a school or college. There is, however, such a close and 
vital relation between the physical and spiritual in man that 
the highest type of mentality and even the most virile forms 
of morality can hardly be developed without a sound physical 
basis. This marvelous human body, which, at one and the 
same time, serves as the abode of the soul and the ready and 
efficient instrument of the intellect and will is not secular but 
sacred; it is not to be despised or mutilated as was done in 
times past by the hermit or the heathen but cultivated, edu- 
cated and venerated as the noblest material gift of God to man. 

Not as an end in itself, therefore, but as a necessary means 
to higher intellectual and moral ends the body of the student 
and his physical habits should receive the most careful atten- 
tion at the hands of every faculty of men and women charged 
with the responsibility of moulding men and of shaping the 
destiny of the human race. Every college, whether large or 
small, should possess, if possible, a gymnasium, adequately 
equipped for physical culture just as the laboratories are sup- 
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plied with the necessary apparatus for intellectual instruction. 
But even this is not sufficient. There must also be ample 
provision for outdoor exercise under the invigorating, life- 
giving, soul-refreshing influences of God’s pure air and inspir- 
ing sunshine. The growing boy and the adolescent girl need 
more than so many minutes a day of muscular action. The 
best results require, at least to some extent, a mode of exercise 
that combines with physical activity the exhilarating element 
of play. This is invariably supplied through the several 
games and athletic sports which have come to play so important 
a part in our modern American collegiate life. 

But in this very thing, good and proper as it is when kept 
within reasonable bounds and conducted for legitimate pur- 
poses, we are confronted with problems that require all our 
wisdom, integrity and courage to solve. While, professedly, 
athletics exist and should exist as pure sport, play, or recrea- 
tion after labor done, they are too frequently permitted to 
become a substitute for labor and allowed to degenerate into a 
gigantic business that requires large funds for its prosecution 
and employs paid specialists who necessarily infuse the pro- 
fessional spirit into that which is their profession, thus subor- 
dinating the real interests of the student to the game, and 
sacrificing the higher purposes for which the college was 
founded to what often proves to be a physical victory obtained 
by fraud. The greatest evil in many of our institutions of 
learning, both large and small, is no longer infidelity, drunken- 
ness, or immorality among the students; our burning shame 
today is that we have allowed a wholesome sport to degenerate 
into a corrupting vice; that teams are padded with hired 
players, eligibility rules strained and finally broken altogether 
in an unholy desire for victory at any cost. If the college is 
to perform her full duty to her students and the public, she 
must bestir herself, not to kill athletics, but to purify them; 
not to destroy a legitimate and helpful sport, but to instil into 
the hearts and minds of the youth, on the athletic field as well 
as in the class-room, the same high ideals of honor and in- 
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tegrity that he will need a few years later when he assumes 
the duties and responsibilities of life. 

While it is true, then, that physical well-being forms the 
basis of all other education, it must be regarded merely as the — 
foundation upon which to erect the more magnificent super- 
structure of thorough scholarship and a sound morality. A 
high order of intellectual attainment combined with the per- 
fection of Christian character is the supreme and ultimate end 
of collegiate education. These results, when fully secured, 
constitute the ripe fruit of the Christian college. The powers 
of mind and soul, thus acquired, when actuated by a lofty 
purpose, energized by an indomitable will, and dedicated to 
the cause of humanity become a great dynamic force which 
moves the world onward and lifts the race Godward. 

To Aristotle it was not quite clear “whether education is 
more concerned with the intellectual or with the moral 
virtue.” “No one knows,” said he, “on what principle we 
should proceed—should the useful in life, or should virtue, or 
should the higher knowledge be the aim of our training?” We 
are convinced, today, that the right view embraces both char- 
acter and scholarship. The moral and intellectual elements 
cannot easily be separated and should never be divorced in our 
educational methods if a high type of manhood and woman- 
hood is to be produced. The moral and intellectual elements 
in education are related to each other as the vine to the branch. 
We cannot confidently hope for a harvest of thought unless 
there is also a sowing of character. There have, indeed, been 
a few individual instances of thinkers in whom the intellect 
seems to have been divorced from conscience. Rousseau, for 
example, was not lacking in the brilliancy of his literary style, 
suggestiveness, or contagious influence as an author. But such 
cases are as rare and exceptional as they are anomalous. A 
careful investigation of Rousseau’s life reveals the sad fact 
that “it was somewhat less clean than that of the ordinary 
beast.” Such cases only seem to emphasize the real aim of 
education, namely, mental and moral character; not simply 
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brain power, not simply conscience alone, but character in- 
formed and developed by the trained mind and the cultivated 
heart. 

The words of Doctor Votaw, of the University of Chicago, 
are pertinent here: “ We do well to consider,” he says, “ that 
the chief shortage in American life today is not an intellectual 
or a professional shortage, but a moral shortage; therefore our 
educational institutions need to commit themselves anew to the 
moral aim, to the moral development and training of the young 
men and women who throng their halls. The science and art 
of right living, the theory and practice of human welfare, 
are entitled to become the main pursuit of all schools and of 
all persons.” It is not the want of intelligence so much as the 
lack of character, of honesty and integrity that leads the 
cashier to rob the bank or the politician to betray the people. 
The search of Diogenes is still too frequently in vain when 
men are wanted to fill responsible positions in life. If it is the 
function of the college to supply the world’s needs in this 
direction, more attention should be given than usually is given 
to the moral element in education. 

The moral and spiritual needs of the student are con- 
stant, peculiar, and imperative—constant because he is in a 
transitional stage and in the formative period of life; peculiar 
because he is in a new environment enjoying, usually for the 
first time, a certain degree of freedom from parental restraint 
coupled with erroneous notions of self-sufficiency; and im- 
perative because his habits of life and thought are rapidly 
crystallizing into a relatively fixed character which will de- 
termine his future career and his influence upon society. 
Statistics show that ninety per cent. of the life-failures among 
collegians are directly due to moral defects. In that irrespon- 
sible region of transition from boyhood to manhood, from the 
restraints of home-life to the responsibilities of citizenship, the 
student often finds himself sorely tempted to step aside from 
the right way and follow the devious and dangerous paths 
which lead to moral disaster. No matter how well we may 
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succeed in developing the bodies and sharpening the intellects 
of our students, unless we succeed also in getting them to 
adopt right principles of life and conduct, to employ sound 
judgment, exercise self-control and strive for the attainment 
of Christian manliness, our efforts must and will be in vain. 
Whenever the professors in a college faculty become indifferent 
to the individual life and personal character of their boys and 
girls, they renounce, in effect, their own proper responsibility, 
foredoom their college to fatal disaster and send many of their 
students to certain ruin. On the other hand, when every 
instructor is thoroughly alive to the individual interests of all 
his students there can be no manner of doubt that the respon- 
sibility of that college to its students as personal entities will 
be thoroughly recognized and adequately discharged. The 
welfare of society as well as that of the individual depends 
upon how we perform this duty. 

If man is to reach the highest stage of personal happiness 
and usefulness, if he is to contribute his greatest possible ser- 
vice to mankind, he must be properly educated. If the home 
is to be a “paradise on earth,” where husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, mutually help and 
strengthen each other, it will be because the right sort of 
education, obtained somehow and somewhere, has laid the 
foundation for it. If the community is to be moral and 
religious; if the church of Jesus Christ is to grow and to 
prosper ; if there is to be a high sense of intellectual and social 
responsibility; if pure living, noble ideals, honest enterprise, 
and the advancement of civilization are to be encouraged and 
fostered, there must be a sound and correct educational senti- 
ment. If the evils and dangers of political “bossism” and 
corrupt civil government are to be eliminated; if we are to 
escape the destruction that has befallen other attempts at free 
government; if our republic is to stand, our schools and col- 
leges must raise the standard of intelligence and morality 
through universal education. An absolute monarchy may 
sustain itself at least for a time by means of its standing 
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armies, but a free government can survive only when its 
citizens, upon whom its stability rests, are intelligent and pure. 

Nothing less than an earnest desire to assist in the accom- 
plishment of these great purposes actuated the fathers of the 
Reformed Church in the South in the establishment of Catawba 
College three score years ago. During her entire history this 
institution has been true to the ideals that gave her birth, and 
although comparatively small in size and limited in means and 
material equipment, she has already rendered a signal service 
to the church, and to the commonwealth of North Carolina. 
Today we dedicate ourselves anew, with all the accumulated 
force and vigor that we possess, to the great cause of humanity. 
It shall be our constant and unchanging purpose to labor faith- 
fully and earnestly, in season and out of season, to the end 
that human life may be enriched, that men and women, in all 
that these terms imply, may be sent forth into the world with 
such physical, intellectual and spiritual equipment as will 
enable them to labor effectively for the extension of God’s 
Kingdom and the preservation of the State. 

CaTAWBA COLLEGE, NEwTon, N. C. 











V. 
THE WORLD VISION. 
BERNARD OC. STEINER. 


From the time when our Lord Jesus Christ led his disciples 
out to the Mount of Olives and, before he was received out 
of their sight, gave them his last command, to the present day, 
the Church he founded has always had a dynamic obligation 
as a missionary organization whose members are sent to convey 
to others the knowledge which came through God’s revelation 
in the person of his only begotten son. The realization of this 
duty has often been dimmed, but has never been fully lost and 
now, more than ever before, it is felt. We hear of the evan- 
gelization of the world in a single generation and we are 
taught that it is the business of the whole church to preach 
the gospel to the whole world. 

It is well known that the disciples, about to lose their 
master, asked him for knowledge as to the future and that he 
gave no satisfaction to their curiosity, but assured them that 
they should receive power from the Holy Ghost and should be 
witnesses to testify of Christ: first at Jerusalem, then in Judea, 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth. This 
command to go into all nations has therefore, been well called 
by the Duke of Wellington the “marching orders” of the 
Church. It will be noticed that the command implies that 
those who carry it out are not mere paid or ignorant carriers 
of a message; but they have had an experimental knowledge 
of their proclamation and that their duty is not to carry, or to 
bear witness to, a body of doctrine, but to speak of a person, 
to tell men of a life. How well many of the early church 
carried out the instructions given them is seen from the fact 
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that the word which the Greeks used for witness has become our 
word martyr. 

Impelled by the desire to obey this command, the early 
Christians scattered after the day of Pentecost and carried the 
news of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection to the Jews of 
the dispersion and then under the leadership of Philip, Paul 
and others of less fame, turned to the Gentiles. The wide 
spread of Christian preaching in the first century is attested 
by the Christians of Southern India, who claim their origin 
from the Apostle Thomas, and by the legend that Paul even 
visited Britain. During the first three centuries of our era, 
the Roman world was so permeated with Christian ideas, by 
those who spread the new religion, that it was possible for 
Constantine to make Christianity the established faith of his 
empire and, in the far south, Abyssinia also accepted the faith 
about the same time. The sudden absorption of so great 
masses of pagans seriously damaged the spirituality of the 
Church and it seemed as though the incursions of barbarians 
from the north would utterly destroy it. The barbarians how- 
ever soon yielded to the influence of those who preached Chris- 
tianity and accepting Jesus as their Saviour added new 
strength to the Church. From Ireland, where Rome had never 
gained mastery, went forth missionaries also to preach to the 
heathen nations of northern Europe, and Germany owes its 
conversion to these consecrated men. The Anglo-Saxons 
yielded to the Christian faith, brought them from Ireland 
and from Rome, and the Norsemen completed the tale of 
Christian nations of the Roman Church, when they gave up 
their gods, about a thousand years after Christ. Meanwhile 
the expansion of Christianity had encountered the severest 
blow ever dealt it, in the rise of Mahommed and of the faith 
called by his name, which eventually wrested from the Church 
the whole of Northern Africa and imposed a Mahommedan 
yoke upon the eastern or Greek half of the Church; while it 
threatened for a time from its vantage point of Spain, to over- 
run all of western Europe. The endeavor to check this in- 
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rushing tide led not only to a pressing of the Moors back, until 
they were forced out of Spain; but also to a whole series of com- 
bats between Christian and Mahommed nations, the most con- _ 
spicuous of which combats we call the Crusades. The Eastern 
Church, meanwhile, had converted to its obedience the Russian 
people. 

When the New World was discovered and the East unveiled, 
one of the motives which fired the European nations with a 
desire to possess these strange lands was the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity. ‘Ad majorem gloriam Dei” said the 
Jesuit: for the “spreading of the knowledge of our most holy 
faith” said the Protestant and they both meant it, to a much 
greater degree than one is apt to supppose. Xavier died on 
an island off the coast of China and the self-denying work of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries linked to the dauntless 
courage of the Conquistadores, led to the Christianization of 
Filipinos, Aztecs, Toltecs, Peruvians, and many other South 
American tribes in the sixteenth century. The brave labors of 
missionaries of Rome among the Iroquois, the Chinese, the 
Japanese and other non-Christian nations in the same century 
cannot be forgotten. 

Protestant missionary effort was later, as was somewhat 
natural; for, at the first, the effort to carry to other Christians 
what was believed to be a purer form of religion occupied all 
the Protestants’ efforts. In America, however, at an early 
date, John Eliot became the apostle to the Indians, and, 
although many vicissitudes prevented his full success, yet the 
settlements of Mashpee and Edgartown, with their Christian 
Indians, still remain to testify to the partial success of his 
efforts and those of the Mayhews. In the eighteenth century, 
the work of Brainerd among the Delawares, Jonathan 
Edwards at Stockbridge, Wheelock in New Hampshire, and 
Kirkland among the Oneidas showed that the impulse to carry 
the gospel to the aborigines was never forgotten. In Europe, 
the torch of missions was first held aloft by the Moravians, 
who, following their devout leader, Zinzendorf, chose out the 
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most neglected and the lowest of races, with such success that 
now their membership in their churches in Europe and 
America is about 40,000, but in the foreign field 100,000. 
Others too, in the early eighteenth century felt the impulse of 
the call for world evangelization. To the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar in India went Ziegenbalg and Schwartz and Hans 
Egede left Norway in 1712 for an attempt to Christianize the 
Eskimos of Greenland. Yet the Protestant world was scarcely 
stirred in the subject of missions, before the days of Carey 
and Mills. Carey, who had started in life as a shoemaker and 
had become pastor of a Baptist Church in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, was convinced of the importance of heralding Christ 
throughout the world and of his own duty to take an active 
part in the work. He preached a sermon to his congregation 
in 1792 from Isaiah LIV. 2 and 3 (“Enlarge the place of 
thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habita- 
tion: spare not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes. 
For thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the left; 
and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate 
places inhabited”) and gave this stirring watchword: 
“ Attempt great things for God, expect great things from God.” 
He followed this by going himself to India, where he showed 
remarkable linguistic gifts and did much in the way of trans- 
lating the Bible into the languages of that country. Shortly 
after the sermon of Carey the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was founded in 1804. The American Bible Society 
was founded in 1813 and the Scotch one about the same time. 
These organizations have worked hand in hand with the mis- 
sionaries on the field and, through this codperation, the number 
of languages and dialects into which part or all of the Bible 
has been translated has increased from about 30 in 1800 to 
about 450 at the present time. Another missionary institution 
of great importance was founded in 1792 when the Warwick 
association in England voted to set aside the second Monday of 
each month for a monthly concert of prayer for missions. 
Thus was originated the Missionary Concert, which has been 
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of great value in arousing the churches to their duty and in- 
forming them of conditions in the field. In the United States 
the great impulse to a forward movement came from the 
haystack prayer meeting at Williamstown in 1807. Samuel 
J. Mills and four other undergraduate students in Williams 
College went for a walk one afternoon, and, caught by a 
thunder shower, sought refuge under a haystack. While wait- 
ing for the storm to pass over, they began to talk of the lost 
condition of the heathen, prayed for their conversion and 
vowed that, if the way should open, they would go themselves 
to preach Christ to lands which knew him not. There was no 
Society under which they could work and the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was organized to send 
them to foreign parts. The first party of five men was sent 
to India in 1811. On the long voyage, Adoniram Judson and 
another one of the party became convinced that immersion was 
the proper form of baptism and left the others to work in 
India, while they labored in Burmah and the Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized to support them. One 
denomination after another took up the subject and formed 
mission boards, so that foreign missions speedily became a part 
of the work of each branch of the Church. 

In 1819 Dr. John Scudder was sent out by the American 
Board to Arcot and in 1834 Dr. Peter Parker was sent by the 
same board to China. From these beginnings came the great 
enterprise of medical missions. It was recognition of the fact 
that the work of foreign missions was not limited to evangeliza- 
tion, that it was not enough to tell men of Christ, but that a 
“Christian atmosphere,” to use Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s apt 
phrase, must be created in heathen lands. In addition to the 
work of medical missions, with their inestimably valuable dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, alleviating human wretchedness and 
bringing many men to hear of Christ, who would come to the 
missionary in no other way, the mission stations have found it 
advisable to include in their scope the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools, from the most elementary primary ones to 
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the college and theological school. It is necessary to create a 
Christian community and to give it educated leaders so that 
the native church be not a parasitic growth, but may have 
power to maintain an independent, self-sustaining existence. 
In fact, one of the great gains of the nineteenth century in 
missions has been a more accurate knowledge and compre- 
hension of the true meaning and scope of the enterprise. Not 
only is the scope better understood, but methods have been 
standardized, so that there has been obtained a wealth of infor- 
mation as to the best way to accomplish the purpose of bring- 
ing the world to Christ. Tools are also ready to the worker’s 
hand. In most languages, the Bible has been translated, at 
least in part. In many countries hymn books and other reli- 
gious works have been provided. Helpers are furthermore at 
hand. The earliest missionaries almost everywhere went into 
a hostile or wholly indifferent community and there they were 
forced to obtain such quarters for living and such hearers as 
they could. Now, in almost every large city, and in every 
land, there is a native church and a mission house or com- 
pound, while the elder missionaries are ready to give advice 
and aid to the newcomers. Another vast gain, achieved during 
the nineteenth century, was the opening of the world to mis- 
sions. At the beginning of the period, China, Japan, Korea, 
and the Mahommedan world were sealed and even the British 
East India Company resented the appearance of missionaries. 
One part of the world was opened after another and the quick 
communication between various parts of the world has also 
removed much of the isolation of the life of the early mission- 
aries. Two stories illustrate this. In 1819, the first mission- 
aries were sent to the Hawaiian Islands and, going by Cape 
Horn arrived there some months late. Three years subse- 
quently, a second party was sent out and Mrs. Judd, one of 
them, in her autobiography, tells how they arrived at Lahaina, 
at a time when the members of the mission were assembled 
there for their annual meeting. After they had exchanged the 
most cordial greetings, the ladies sat down and altered the 
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clothes of the ladies of the first party, which were still of the 
fashion of 1819, to a later pattern—albeit one which had doubt- 
less changed at home, while the second party had been round- 
ing Cape Horn. Such was the isolation of those times, with. 
its annual mail brought on a whaling vessel. Today, a friend 
in inland China says to me: I can order by mail almost any- 
thing I want from Montgomery Ward & Co., in Chicago, and 
have it delivered to me. It was not long before it was found 
that there was need of missionaries, not only where “the 
heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and stone,” but 
also where the type of Christianity was of a less enlightened 
and spiritual character. Thus the American Board began 
missions to the Oriental Churches as early as 1820 and, about 
1870, when Roman Catholic countries were opened to a reli- 
gious toleration, there were similar missions established in 
Mexico, South America, and Southern Europe. Of a like 
character is the well-known McAll Mission in France. The 
missions to nominally Christian lands sometimes, at first, have 
tried merely to vivify the national church; but have, invari- 
ably, found it necessary to establish a Protestant community. 
Their success however, is not to be measured by the number of 
Protestants made, for the very important improvement in the 
mental and moral condition of Romanist, Gregorian, or Arme- 
nian Christians must often be attributed, in large measure, 
to the stimulation received from the presence of the missionary. 

There is not a country in which we can not point to a conse- 
crated and able missionary life during the past century and the 
annals of this new chapter of the history of the faith of those 
modern apostles would equal in interest the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the Far North, I have known 
J. F. Cross, a jolly, witty fellow who used to play first base on 
our college baseball team and who spent years with the Eskimos 
in Alaska, shut out from all news from home during the entire 
winter. He did this, after he had spent other years in Dakota, 
preaching to the Sioux. At Metlakahla, William Duncan has 
made of the fierce Tsimshian Indians a peaceful law-abiding 
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community, a visit to which proves the value of missions. In 
the Oceanic Islands, the labors of the elder Bingham, Titus 
Coan, and their associates in the Hawaiian Islands, of John G. 
Paton in the New Hebrides, of John Williams in Samoa, of 
Chalmers in New Guinea, of the younger Bingham in the 
Gilbert Islands are worthy of mention, even in so hurried a 
sketch as this. I saw the last-named, a wonderfully tall, gaunt 
man with white beard and an eye like a Hebrew prophet, 
shortly before he died. It was his heroic privilege, alone of 
all men, to find a people without an alphabet and by his un- 
aided efforts to provide them with grammar, dictionary and the 
entire Bible in their language. In China, from the days of 
Robert Morrison, the first missionary, who labored ten years 
without a convert, to the present, when every province has its 
native Christian churches, the tale of men like Ingle and 
Pitkin is large and honored. The pioneer missionary to Japan, 
J. C. Hepburn, who went to the East about 1845, died in Sep- 
tember, 1911, and his English-Japanese dictionary is still the 
authority. In Mongolia the splendid labors of James Gilmour 
are well remembered. India saw the fine work of John E. 
Clough among the Telegus and, on the adjoining island of 
Ceylon, Eliza Agnew, with her school for girls, was one of 
those honorable women not a few whose labors have done much 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God. Another like 
worker was Fidelia Fiske, whose work among the Nestorians 
in Oroomiah, Persia, is most noteworthy. In Africa, Lindley 
among the Zulus, Mackay, Pilkington, Hannington among the 
Waganda in Uganda, Coillard in Bashutoland, Moffett among 
the Hottentots, and, most of all, Livingstone, may be singled 
out for mention. Samuel Crowther, the negro slave-boy who 
became Bishop of the Niger, is one of the many proofs of the 
vigor of the native church. The time has failed me to tell of 
the work of Jessup, Post, and Bliss at Beirut, of Barnum at 
Harpoot, of Riggs and Hamlin (with the latter’s Robert Col- 
lege) at Constantinople, of Zwemer and Keith Falconer in 
Arabia, and of the wonderful work of Dr. Goucher who, stay- 
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ing in Baltimore, with statesmanlike foresight planned and 
financed Missions in Korea and India. The success of mis- 
sions anywhere is not to be measured by statistics, for it is 


certain that many secretly believe in Christ, but dare not con- - 


fess him publicly and that many more have had their lives 
influenced for the better by the missionaries to an extent they 
scarcely realize. Yet, even by the test of numbers of converts, 
missions have succeeded. There igs yet much land to be pos 
sessed. The masses of the population in every great heathen 
country are still heathen and, except in Korea, there seems to 
be no immediate prospect of their conversion; but the future is 
not only bright as the promises of God, but also with that 
brightness which comes from the assurance that the successes 
of the past may be expected to be repeated with renewed efforts. 
Not only so, but the men brought to Christ by the missionaries 
have stood all sorts of tests and, for the most part, have stood 
them well. Unbelieving Europeans have sneered at “rice 
Christians,” not realizing the force of character needed to 
break away from family and friends. Some of these converts 
have failed in time of trial, but enough have won a crown of 
martyrdom to enable one to say confidently that in the lifetime 
of those who now live, more men have sealed their testimony of 
belief in Christ with their blood than in all the first three 
Christian centuries. 

Of incidental benefits of missions, both to the country send- 
ing the missionaries and to that receiving them we can say 
little, but may advert to the increase in trade and commerce, 
the spread of new inventions, the use of improved methods of 
agriculture that have been by-products of this great movement. 
The basis of the argument for missions has somewhat shifted. 
Christ’s command must ever be the central thought to every 
true Christian, but the argument formerly associated with it, 
that it is the duty of the Christian to save men from the tor- 
ments of hell, has been less pressed of late and has been suc- 
ceeded by a pressing of the claims of human brotherhood, the 
desire to save men from misery in this life, the duty of every 
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altruist to spread the news of that which is best to all men, the 
shameful selfishness of keeping from any one the knowledge 
that Christ came into the world to redeem the world from sin. 

With the work of foreign missions came strength to the move- 
ment towards the unity of the Christian faith. In face of the 
appalling masses of the heathen world, and of the great need 
which these men have of the gospel, denominational differences 
do not loom up large. In face of the vast work to he done, 1¢ 
is doubly important that none of the force be wasted. So 
missionaries have come together in conferences—national like 
those at Shanghai in 1877 and 1907 (to celebrate the centenia) 
of missions in China), or ecumenical, like those of New York 
im 1900 and Edinburgh in 1910. Tt is interesting to notice 
that a continuation committee, appointed by the last-named 
conference, has recently met at the invitation of the Bishop 
of Durham. From the work of such committee, we may 
hope for great benefit in many ways. Of late years, many 
influences in the United States have been used to arouse inter- 
est in foreign missions. The Students Volunteer Movement 
has banded together those who have heard a call to give their 
service to God in the foreign field. The Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, now to be called the Missionary Education 
Movement, by conferences at Silver Bay, by publications, and 
by mission study classes, has endeavored to arouse an intel- 
ligent interest and to give needed information, where interest 
has been aroused. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, dat- 
ing its origin from the centenary of the haystack prayer meet- 
ing, has, by conventions and by urging the establishment of a 
missionary committee and of systematic weekly giving in every 
church, stimulated interest and caused it to bring forth fruit. 
By travel, many have been able to see foreign lands, to ascer- 
tain at first hand how greatly the heathen need the gospel of 
Christ, how much the position of women and of defective 
classes (such as the deaf and blind), of neglected classes (such 
as the old, the poor, the sick), can be improved by Christianity. 
These visitors have had the opportunity to see, close at hand, 
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how important, how well planned, how successful has been the 
work of the missionary. A desire for greater definiteness in 
relationship with the missionary work has led many churches 
and even individuals of wealth to undertake the support, under — 
the foreign boards, of individual missionaries or of a definite 
town or region, as a parish abroad. 

Ancient history was well called that of the Mediterranean 
basin, medieval history was that of the continent of Europe, 
modern history was that of the Atlantic ocean and the lands 
bordering on it. What we have called modern history came to 
an end in the beginning of the twentieth century, when the 
Pacific Ocean and the lands bordering on it came fully into the 
field of those nations which previously had held the stage by 
themselves. We think in terms of the world, we find that 
world grows smaller. A generation ago, “Around the world 
in eighty days” was a bold conception. In 1909, a letter 
was mailed to me from Paotingfu, China and, going across the 
Pacific Ocean reached me in thirty-one days. On the same day 
on which the letter started, a man left Paotingfu, going over 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and mailing me a letter from 
Liverpool, which I received in thirty days after he left Pao- 
tingfu. Thus the world was girdled by those letters, which 
were not especially expedited, in sixty-one days. 

The world is so closely united now, that we feel the strength 
of the saying: “No man liveth to himself.” We feel the 
yellow peril and we are told by Sir Robert Hart, who knew the 
Chinese better than any European living, that the Christianiza- 
tion of China is the only way to avoid it. We learn of the 
excellencies of the ethnic religions, but we find them infinitely 
below ours in the elevation of character and in the power to 
make men better. None can forgive sin but God alone and 
their conceptions of sin and of God are hopelessly inadequate, 
without the revelation which we can give them. These men 
when they accept Christ become his faithful disciples and, 
year by year, through missions we approach the glad time 
when the knowledge of the Lord Jehovah shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. 
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At the present time, there is an especial crisis and a more 
urgent duty than in the past years. The Orient is in a state 
of flux. The opportunity in China, Japan, and Korea is great, 
because of the unrest and change in their social and political 
life. There is pressing need that we give our best thoughts to 
this problem now and that our acts follow our thoughts. If 
the opportunity be now seized, Christianity may become domi- 
nant in the East, if this opportunity be lost, the delay may be 
one of generations, for if the new institutions of these Oriental 
countries be cast in non-Christian lines, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to have them recrystallized. This generation is the one 
to which we owe our duty and that duty is a great one. A 
great “plant” has been established in the last century, it is 
for the men of this century to determine whether they will 
cperate it so as to attain the highest efficiency, by providing 
adequate supply of men and money. It is our duty to have 
the world vision and to follow it. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 








VI. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS AS AN ETHICAL 
NORM FOR TODAY. 


JOSEPH M. NEWGARD. 


It is a live question today whether we can use the teachings 
of Jesus as the standard for our ethical life today. To some 
such a question is absurd. They will say that if we wish to 
be loyal to our religion, if we live according to our profession, 
we can do nothing else but live according to the words of him 
who is our Master. Unless we do that we are not worthy of 
bearing the name Christians. To such people those are hypo- ‘ 


crits who call themselves Christians, but do not strive to put 
into practice the literal words of Jesus. On the other hand 
there are those who maintain that the teachings of Jesus have | 


no bearing whatsoever on our life today. They say that Jesus 
taught for his own age, but that there is nothing found in his 


teachings that will bear on our life today. Some even go so 
far as to say that the principles of Jesus can not be used as the 
bases of sound ethics today. Systems of ethics are propounded 
today which give no place to the teachings of Jesus, nor to 
any principles which may be found underlying those teachings, 
or which may be deduced from them. 

In this paper the attempt will be made to show that the 
teachings of Jesus cannot be taken literally for our ethical 
standard today; but that underlying these teachings there are 
certain principles which will have to be used as the basis for 
our ethical standard today, because they contain the eternal 
verities which govern a righteous universe. Only the teach- 
ings of Jesus as found in the Synoptics will be referred to. 
The problems of authenticity of any part of those teachings 
will not enter here. That is the work of the New Testament 
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scholar. The American Revised version will be used, and the 
question of the translation of any passage will not be touched. 
The paper is not supposed to be anything like exhaustive, but 
it is only to give an idea where the writer stands on the ques- 
tion, and why he takes this position. No system of ethics will 
be considered, and only allusions will be made to such as may 
prove or disprove a certain point. The connection of Jesus’ 
teachings with the past will first be taken up. Then how his 
teachings were given, why they are not applicable to our day, 
and lastly the wisdom of Jesus in giving, not an ethical system, 
but a principle of life, and what that principle is. 

There are those who say that Jesus brought nothing new 
into the world. They say that Christianity is only a com- 
pleted Judaism. All the teachings of Jesus, they say, can be 
found in the Old Testament. We will grant that Jesus gave 
no new rules of life. It is true that nearly, if not entirely, 


every teaching of Jesus is found in the Old Testament, Why 
do we then look to Jesus as the guide of our life? The unique- 
ness of Jesus does not exist in the fact that he gave a new 
moral code, but in the fact that he lived a life which embodied 


those ethical principles which are found in the Old Testament. 


And not only in the Old Testament are teachings found which 
correspond to those of Jesus. We often hear and see compari- 
sons made between Christianity and Buddhism. In many of 
their moral teachings they are similar. The old Greek phi- 
losophers had teachings like those of Jesus in their systems. 
No, Jesus gave us no new teachings with regard to morality, 
but he was the first and only one to embody those teachings in 
a life. 

Jesus used the teachings of the Old Testament. He received 
his inspiration, as well as his teachings, from them. But he 
did not use them as a law. He was not bound by them. He 
took the principles which they embodied and expressed them 
in his own teachings, as well as lived them in his life. In the 
“Sermon on the Mount” he takes a few of the commandments 
of the Decalog and gives the basic principle of them as his 
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teaching. For example he takes the commandment “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” and instead of making it merely 
an external law he goes to the cause which breaks this law. 
He strikes at the root of the evil. He would make the heart, ~ 
the desires, right, and there would be no need of the law. Who, 
indeed, would say that Jesus meant that anyone should literally 
pluck out his eyes? Tolstoy held that in the fifth chapter of 
Matthew Jesus gives us five new commandments which dis- 
place the old Jewish law. If this is so, what does Jesus mean 
when he says, “ Think not that I came to destroy the law, or 
the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil?” No, Jesus 
did not give us a new law which displaced the old; he gave us 
a new life which embodied the principles of the old law. If 
Jesus came to give us a law, why did he not live by the old 
law? He used its teachings, why not live by it? He did not 
live according to a fixed law, would he impose one upon us ? 
We cannot think so. 

But if Jesus had wished people to live according to a definite 
ethical code, why did he condemn the scribes and Pharisees so 
severely? Here was a class of people who lived according to 
rule. They had worked out a system which was supposed to 
bring every act of their life under a rule. These people were 
sincere. They had not worked out their system and then cast 
it aside, not trying to live according to it. They tried to guide 
their life by their system. And their system was based on the 
Old Testament law. If Jesus wanted a life guided by a set of 
rules why did he not become a Pharisee? His teachings are 
not so radically different from those of the Pharisees. Did he 
simply try to set up a system of ethics in opposition to what 
he found we must declare him a fanatic, one who desired to set 
up a system for his own glory. He did surely not make much 
of an advance if he supposed that his teachings should be used 
as a rigoristic code of morality. Besides Jesus told the multi- 
tude to do whatsoever the scribes and Pharisees teach them to 
do. Could he have said this if he wished to oppose an ethical 
system to theirs? No. Such a teaching would have been detri- 
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mental to his plans. He would have had to refute their sys- 
tem. But Jesus did not wish to propound an ethical system. 
He only desired that men should live according to the ethical 
principles which lay at the bottom of the Pharisaic system, 
and not blindly follow the outer rules. Jesus made use of the 
past. He did not destroy it. But he taught the living prin- 
ciples which are productive of life, and which lay at the base 
of the Old Testament law and the Pharisaic code. 

As Jesus did not destroy the law so he did not give his teach- 
ings as a definite system. His teachings were nearly, if not 
entirely, all occasional. That is, that he only gave his teach- 
ings as some case was presented which called them forth. The 
question is with regard to the “Sermon on the Mount.” Ac- 
cording to Matthew this appears as though it were meant as 
a definite code. But when we look at Luke we find nearly all 
the teachings found in the “Sermon on the Mount” given as 
occasional teachings. Thus the “ Lord’s Prayer,” which accord- 
ing to Matthew is found near the middle of the “Sermon on 
the Mount,” is recorded by Luke as given by our Lord after 
the transfiguration and after the return of the seventy. The 
occasion for it was the request by one of his disciples, Jesus 
having just finished praying himself, that he should teach them 
how to pray. Again the passage about worldly anxiety found 
in Mt. 6: 25-34, a part of the “Sermon on the Mount” is 
found in Luke 12: 22-31. And by the latter Gospel it is 
related as being occasioned by the request from one of the 
multitude that Jesus should bid the brother of this man to 
divide his inheritance with him. Other illustrations could be 
given, but these are sufficient to show that very likely the teach- 
ings found in the “ Sermon on the Mount” were given as occa- 
sional teachings, and at times in Jesus’ life, widely separated ; 
and that they were collected and placed together by Matthew. 
We must therefore conclude that even this “Sermon on the 
Mount” was not taught by Jesus as a system, and that he had 
no idea that his teachings should be thus collected. 

Having concluded that Jesus gave no system of teaching, 
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we may ask what does it mean when we say that his teachings 
were occasional? It means that each case was treated as it 
came up, according to its needs. The teaching applicable to 
the case may have a principle lying back of it, but the teaching 
itself cannot be made an ethica! standard. The teaching would 
only apply to such a case. The case would have to be identical 
with the one Jesus treated. And who is to judge its identity. 
Even Jesus appears to contradict himself in treating different 
cases. Take as an illustration the words of Jesus recorded in 
Luke 14: 26, “If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” Here it seems as though Jesus would approve of a man 
who would not care for his father and mother. He seems to 
laud the man who would despise his parents. But when the 
young ruler came to him to ask how he might gain eternal life, 
Jesus points out to him, as one of the necessary things to do, 
that he should honor his father and mother. And in Mt. 15: 
4—9 we have the account of Jesus berating the Pharisees for 
allowing a man to make a gift to God before he cares for his 
needy parents. Now are not these teachings contradictory ? 
If Jesus intended to give us a code of ethical laws we must 
say yes. But since his teachings were occasional we say no. 
He no doubt saw some in his audience when he gave the first 
teaching who needed teachings which seem to us to strike at 
the very foundation of filial piety. But no matter how contra- 
dictory these teachings sound, yet Jesus could give them on the 
basis of love to God and man. 

Again take the example of the Gerasene demoniac, the cleans- 
ing of whom is recorded in Mk. 5: 1-20, Mt. 8: 28-84, Lk. 8: 
26-40. The man, after he had been cured, besought Jesus 
that he might be allowed to follow him. But Jesus forbade 
him and told him to go to his own home, But when one of his 
disciples (Mt, 8: 21-22) asked Jesus to to be allowed to go 
to bury his father before he follows him, Jesus told him to 
let the dead bury their dead and to follow him. Here again we 
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see how Jesus treated two cases very differently. In fact the 
one the very opposite from the other. It was a treatment of 
the individual case. You may say that here there is no teach- 
ing of Jesus. Grant it. But it shows the method of Jesus. 
He did not try to give his teachings and precepts as a law. 
He treated each case as it presented itself and according to its 
needs. He did not conform his own acts to a set of rules and 
regulations. Would he require his followers to conform their 
acts to a set of rules? Can these teachings be formed into a 
definite code of ethics? When we fully realize that these 
teachings were occasional we see that they are no system in 
themselves. Besides, no system has yet been formed which 
included all the teachings of Jesus. And it is hard to believe 
that a system could be formed which would include all his 
teachings. We may get a system based on some principle used 
by Jesus, but since his teachings were occasional we may feel 
certain that he did not mean that they should be embodied in 
a system. And we may feel as certain that it is impossible to 
embody them in a system. 

But even if the teachings of Jesus could be all included in 
a system, it would not be practicable for our day. In the 
first place we must consider that Jesus had different problems 
to contend with than those which confront us today. Take for 
instance the condition of the State at that time. We have very 
few teachings of Jesus as to the political State. And what we 
have would almost seem as if Jesus meant that we should 
acquiesce in whatever political condition we found ourselves. 
He gives nowhere any intimation that we should try to reform 
the State and therefore there are those who would hold aloof 
from political affairs entirely. There no doubt was a reason 
why Jesus did not give more teachings about the State. Had 
he in any way spoken anything derogatory of the Roman gov- 
ernment he would have been instantly put to death. Had he 
spoken in favor of it many Jews would not have heard him. 
Had he taken either side an end would have been put to his 
work before he had accomplished it. Besides the Jows were 
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at this time looking for a leader who should institute a political 
revolution. To such a Messiah they would have rallied ; as we 
see they did a little later when Simon bar Kohba announced 
himself as the Messiah and instigated a political insurrection. 
But this would have led the people away from the more vital 
things which Jesus came to reveal. His mission was to reveal 
“The Father.” And to do this fully it was necessary that he 
should in no way engage in a political and social reform. But 
this does not necessarily imply that Jesus meant that we should 
keep aloof from politics or social amelioration. He no doubt 
desired that his principles should be applied to the State as 
well as to the individual. But our system of political ethics, 
which would be practicable today, cannot be gotten from the 
teachings of Jesus in so many words. 

In addition to this Jesus was not confronted by our con- 
plicated social life of today. Nocorporations existed without a 
conscience or a soul. The problem of wealth was not as com- 
plicated for him as it is for us. Modern philanthropy and 
charitable institutions were not known to him. Would it be 
possible for a man today to sell all and follow him, and still 
keep his personality? Did even the serious problem of family 
life present itself to Jesus which confronts us today? The 
teachings of Jesus would say that we should have no divorces. 
But does Jesus mean to say that a woman shall today be com- 
pelled to live with a drunken husband and undergo a veritable 
hell on earth just in order that his words may remain our 
ethical standard? The modern liquor and saloon problem did 
not claim his attention. Again Jesus says “ Judge not.” Does 
this refer to the justice meted out by the State? So Tolstoy 
thinks. But would it be possible to put away with our law 
courts today? Many other questions beside-these confront us 
today as they did not confront Jesus. We are asked to solve 
problems today on which we have no teachings of Jesus; others 
have so changed since his day that it is impossible to follow 
his words literally. 

In the second place the teachings of Jesus are not exactly 
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applicable to our day because his “Welt-Anschauung” was 
different from ours. He lived in the old Jewish world which 
was geocentric. His world was peopled with angels and 
demons. And he very likely shared the current view of a 
speedy establishment of God’s reign on earth. Some may take 
objection to this last idea. I know that some of his parables 
show that he knew that the kingdom would be established 
slowly. But throughout his teachings he seems to be preparing 
the people for heaven. His ethics are such that they have for 
their goal a future life. Today we too prepare for a future 
life. But the chief aim of our ethics today is to make men able 
to live in this world. Angels and demons have gone from our 
world-view. We no longer look for any cataclysmic coming of 
Christ, but we look for a gradual and continuous coming. 
Therefore there are some words spoken by Jesus, as recorded 
by the Synoptics, which can not possibly enter into any ethical 
system today. 

And in the third place the work of the Holy Spirit would 
find no room in history if we should maké the teachings of 
Jesus our ethical standard today. When Jesus was about to 
depart from the disciples he said, “But the Comforter, even 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things.” And again, “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Jesus 
here implies at least that his disciples shall comprehend the 
truth more fully as they grow older. But does it not mean that 
they shall only more fully comprehend his teachings? No, he 
says, “I have yet many things to say unto you.” And if even 
the disciples were to learn more truth, shall not we, after nine- 
teen centuries have passed, know more truth than Jesus gave ? 
If his system came full-fledged from his lips, then there is no 
use of having a Holy Spirit working among men. Then all 
we have to do is to put his teachings into practice. There is 
no hope of advancement in the human race. God’s Spirit is 
then not with man, leading him into truth. There is no room 
for it. No advance has been made through the ages. We are 
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then where the first Christians were. But surely no intelligent 
people would believe this. All Christians will say that the 
Holy Spirit has been working among men. And if so, he must 
have taught us deeper and richer ethics. 

If then Jesus did not intend to give an ethical system, and 
if his teachings cannot be used literally as the norm for our 
ethical life today, of what value are his teachings? They have 
a principle underlying them which is one of the eternal veri- 
ties; and this is what is of value today. The reason people 
try to make the teachings of Jesus into a law is because they: 
do not wish to make the venture to guide their life by a prin- 
ciple. There is no doubt that it is easier to live by some 
definite norm, than by a principle. Some people are afraid of 
themselves, and so they wish to guide their life by a set of rules 
and laws. Others are afraid of their fellow men, and so they 
desire that they should have a set rule by which to guide their 
life. And some there be who think that if Jesus was God 
it could be no otherwise than that he gave us a code of ethical 
laws which must stand for all time. Such people either do not 
have faith in man, or else they do not wish to take the trouble 
to live by principle. It is hard work to live by principle. 
Every single act must be decided on its own merits. It does 
look as though a man were on a stormy sea without a rudder 
to his boat. But when the heart of man is guided by a prin- 
ciple it becomes a safe and secure anchorage. Such a life is 
what develops personality. Jesus saw that a man can only 
come to the highest personality if he lives, not by a set of 
tules, but by a principle. 

Paul also saw that a life governed by a set of laws could 
not attain to the highest personality; as we know when he 
says, “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ A fixed 
definite code of laws certainly kills the advancement of life. 
We see this when we look to the old Jewish scribes and 
Pharisees. The reason they were so narrow and bigotted was 
because they tried to regulate the entire life of a man by a set 
code of laws. There was no place for the active working of 
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the spirit. That was why Jesus berated them so severely. 
We see the same thing in the Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
churches. They have a set code of morals. But where is the 
life? People will outwardly try to conform to the rules and 
regulations, but the inward life may be evil. And in the 
end we will be driven to the position of the Catholic church; 
we will have to provide some means of escaping punishment 
when we break one of these rules. But that surely will not 
foster the advancement of personality. It will deaden the 
spirit of man. 

If we have a guiding principle we will have life. It may be 
hard and difficult to guide our life in the channels of righteous- 
ness. We may often fall. We may make mistakes which will 
cost us many heart-pangs. But after all the highest per- 
sonality can only be attained when we live by principle. This 
will make room for any new advancement which the human 
race may make. We will not then be bound by that which we 
have outgrown. We will be free to render to each man his 
due, and each case will be dealt with according to its own 
merits. A code of laws is like fetters which bind a man. A 
life by principle will not be a life of license. But it will guide 
the heart. It will not simply keep a man from killing another 
man, but it will keep him from hating his fellow man. A 
code of laws appeals only to the outward act; a principle 
appeals to the heart. It sets a man on his mettle. It makes 
a man out of him. 

A code of rules or laws will apply only to the age in which 
they are formed. Every age has its own standards. Here we 
see the wisdom of Jesus. Had he given a system of ethics it 
would have passed away with his age. But instead of giving 
a system he gave principles. These do not pass away with 
their age, but last through the ages. And the principles which 
Jesus gave will last through all eternity. These principles are 
what we are to use to guide our lives today. 

Here will be introduced a few quotations to strengthen the 
view maintained. Smyth in his “Christian Ethics” says, 
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“While in his love and truth the Christ is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever, he would fit his manner of life and apply 
his doctrine to the social, moral, and religious requirements of 
every age with as much wisdom as he displayed while he 
walked among the people in Judea of old, or answered the 
questions of the scribes and Pharisees of his day. The Christ 
comes always to fulfil not to destroy; and Christian faith and 
ethics are the fulfilments of spiritual processes of life. We 
have a more difficult task to perform than simply to strive to 
repeat the beliefs or the manners even of primitive Christi- 
anity; the harder, more manifold and only Christian task is to 
organize present life in all its spheres of industry and thought 
in the spirit of the Christ.” 

Leighton in his “Jesus Christ and The Civilization of 
Today” says, “ Although Jesus teaches by parables and single 
instances as well as by explicitly formulated principles, what 
he conveys is in every case a dynamic principle or spiritual 
ideal of conduct. The gospel is no system of casuistry, no net- 
work of minute and iron-bound prescriptions. Jesus supplies 
the quickening leaven; but it is an essential feature of his 
ethical teaching that the individual shall in each specific and 
concrete case direct his own actions by the conscious and free 
thought and decision in the light of the principles laid down.” 

“The spirit of Christ still draws and instructs men with 
power and not as the Scribes; the power is that of a life that 
does not infringe on the freedom of our souls, that does not 
intimidate or impose on external compulsion, but that gently 
draws us to him; humbles, cheers, and quickens us with a 
tenderness and sweetness that is yet strong with a strength 
that never wavers in the face of conflict, suffering, or doubt. 

“ Jesus speaks with authority in matters of conduct and life, 
but the authority is not the external constraint of an institu- 
tion or an organization, nor the dogmatism of a cut-and-dried 
system that chills the sprit and fetters the reason. His moral 
authority is that of a perfect life, which, as we submit to its 
influences, arouses an answering witness in our hearts and 
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wins our consent with the personal conviction that, in the com- 
pany of this life, our personalities are coming to their own, are 
ever growing in harmony and peace, and in the fellowship of 
the Life Divine and Immortal; the life in which man truly 
finds himself at home in the cosmos because his soul has broken 
into local and temporal fetters and, through entrance upon a 
new humanity, is become one with God.” 

“Plato and Sir Thomas More sketched for us ideals of the 
social state; but Jesus left a concrete personal embodiment 
of the ideal man living out perfectly the life of social duty and 
of human fellowship in such a manner that men are thereby 
stimulated, not indeed to imitate him in a slavish and external 
fashion, but to work out their lives freely in his spirit.” 

We therefore conclude that the teachings of Jesus cannot 
be used as our ethical norm today; nor could we wish them to 
be so used. None of us would wish to live by those teachings 
“verbatim et literatim.” But the principle underlying the 
teachings of Jesus must be conserved by us today. That 
principle is Love to God and love to man. Along the lines 
of this principle it behooves each one of us to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling. 

ForRESTON, ILL, 





VII. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 


A. V. HIESTER, 


Auguste Comte (1798-1857) was the friend and disciple of 
St. Simon whose doctrines he expounded and systematized. 
That he owed much to St. Simon is evident from the most 
cursory comparison of their writings. Comte frankly ad- 
mitted his great obligation to his master in his earlier career. 
“T certainly am under great personal obligations,” he wrote to 
an intimate friend, “to St. Simon; that is to say, he helped 
in a powerful degree to launch me in the philosophical direc- 
tion that I have now definitely marked out for myself, and 
that I shall follow without looking back for the rest of my 
life.” 

This is something more than a conventional piece of self- 
depreciation. For while his superiority to St. Simon in in- 
tellectual grasp, scientific attainments, and the power of 
original and systematic thinking, must be freely conceded, it is 
no less true that the germs of all the fundamental ideas of 
his social philosophy are contained in the writings of St. 
Simon. The two most distinctive principles of that phi- 
losophy are, first, that social phenomena are as capable of 
being grouped under laws as other phenomena; and, secondly, 
that the true destination of philosophy is social, and that the 
true object of the thinker is the reorganization of the moral, 
political and religious systems. Both were suggested by St. 
Simon. St. Simon also suggested to Comte the principle of 
the oneness of science; the principle that the progress of sci- 
ence from the theological through the metaphysical to the 
positive stage proceeds part passu with the transition of society 
from the military to the industrial regime; the principle that 
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social crises are the resultant of disharmony in the world of 
thought, and that the restoration of social order and harmony 
is dependent on the advance of science; and the principle that 
social regeneration is psychological in character, and that 
knowledge must be subordinated to feeling. 

While the genetic connection between Comte and St. Simon 
is unmistakable, there are two notable differences. The one is 
political in character. While St. Simon in his ideal state 
entrusts the supreme power to one man, Comte vests it in a 
priestly class whose authority, although limited to counsel and 
persuasion, will be unquestioned. This Comte calls a re- 
public, despite the evident fact that it contains within itself 
the seeds of both anarchism and absolutism. In theory at least 
Comte explicitly rejects St. Simon’s principle of absolutism, 
although he admits at one place that a despotic form of govern- 
ment might be temporarily necessary to install his ideal state. 

But the principal difference between the two men has to do 
with religion. While St. Simon’s scheme makes much of 
religion, that is, Christianity, that of Comte is avowedly 
atheistic. This is evident in the latter’s Systéme de Politique 
Positive, which appeared in 1824, and in which Comte under- 
took to expound St. Simon’s views. But the effort did not 
meet with the approbation of St. Simon, who deplored its in- 
difference to religion. The result was an estrangement be- 
tween the two men which was never healed. After the death of 
St. Simon, which occurred the following year, Comte broke 
with St. Simon’s school; and in after years he was accustomed 
to speak slightingly of the abilities and attainments of his 
former master. 

Comte’s ideal state is described in his Positive Polity, a 
work of four volumes, which appeared between 1851 and 1854, 
and of which his earlier and larger work, Positive Philosophy, 
is the philosophic and scientific foundation. The chief pur- 
pose of the latter is to remove social phenomena from the sphere 
of theological and metaphysical conceptions; to apply to them 
the same scientific methods which have given us physics, chem- 
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istry and physiology; and to advance the study of society into 
the positive stage, the last of the three stages of human 
knowledge. 

The governing principle of Comte’s social speculations is 
that social improvement can come only through a moral de- 
velopment. With St. Simon he first introduced into eco- 
nomic literature the conception of social evolution based on 
the growth of the altruistic sentiment. In this Comte exhibits 
a remarkably keen insight into the nature of society. In noth- 
ing does he exhibit his immeasurable superiority over the 
great body of utopists, both before and after the French Revo- 
lution, so much as in his firm grasp of the principle that 
changes in the mechanism of government or the distribution 
of wealth are powerless to effect any real social and political 
regeneration. Now the key to this moral development, which 
is the sine qua non of all social and political improvement, is 
the progressive subordination of self-love to the social feeling, 
both in public and in private life. But this victory of altru- 
ism over egoism can be secured, according to Comte, only by 
enlisting on the side of altruism the strongest clement in human 
nature, which is the heart. 

Comte points out that under the Catholic system th: 
supremacy of the feelings was abused, so that the intellect was 
their slave. Then in the Reformation there was a revolt of 
the intellect against feeling, and the consequence was that in 
Protestantism feeling was given a place of secondary im- 
portance. But in Comte’s ideal state the intellect is neither 
slave nor rebel nor even master, but the willing servant of the 
feelings. How is this voluntary subordination of the intellect 
to the feelings to be accomplished? Only by means of religion, 
Comte replies. For the characteristic basis of any religion, 
he continues, is that it postulates the existence of a power 
without the individual so superior to him as to command the 
absolute submission of his whole being. But with Comte this 
superior power is not the Supreme Being of monotheistic reli- 
gions. It is not a concrete personal being at all, but 
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Humanity, past, present and future. What is for the good of 
Humanity is the first and supreme consideration. That de- 
termined, every detail falls at once into its proper place in the 
social structure. Under such a religion, therefore, utility, not 
duty, not love, not self-interest, becomes the test of every in- 
stitution, impulse and act. 

Thus after he has most unceremoniously dismissed religion 
from his polity Comte finds himself under the necessity of 
reinstating it, in order to provide a sufficient sanction for altru- 
istic conduct. The particular form of religion which he thus 
establishes is one of his own devising with features borrowed 
from pantheism and fetishism. This change of mind with 
respect to religion which astounded many of Comte’s disciples 
dates from about the year 1845 and can be readily traced in 
his later writings. It is apparent even in their titles. The 
full title of the Positive Polity which is mainly an enlarge- 
ment and reconstruction of his earlier work, Systéme de Polt- 
tique Positive, plus his religion of Humanity, is Systéme de 
Politique Positive, ou Traité de Sociologie instituant la Re- 
ligion de VHumanité. Another of his later works is entitled 
Catechisme Positiviste, ou Sommaire Exposition de la Re- 
ligion Universelle. In a still later work, the Calendrier 
Positiwiste, Comte institutes a complete system of saints and 
sub-saints selected from all countries and all ages. 

The new religion abounds in minute and ingenious adapta- 
tions of forms, sacraments and prayers from other religions. 
In its essential features, however, it is little more than the 
worship and discipline of Catholicism transferred to a system 
in which the conception of God has been superseded by the 
abstract idea of Humanity. Prayers are offered morning, 
noon and night to Humanity represented by the worshipper’s 
female relatives—mother, wife and daughter. If these are 
inadequate to the réle of representing Humanity, or if the last 
two are lacking, the worshipper may substitute in his mind 
other women and offer his prayers to them. 

The important part which is to be played by woman, and 
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which has its basis in religion, is one of the most remarkable 
features of Comte’s scheme. From his earliest years he ap- 
pears to have been completely possessed with the necessity of 
elevating woman’s condition. In order that she may be 
qualified for her exalted réle she is to be thoroughly educated, 
excluded from all political activities, and raised above material 
cares. And what renders her high station still more note- 
worthy among utopian schemes, is that she is to exercise her 
great influence over man within the family. Comte would not 
destroy the family, as most utopists do, but strengthen and 
improve it. Not only is the family to be woman’s peculiar 
sphere of influence, but she is to wield that influence through 
her affections. Through her affections, as they are fostered 
and ennobled within the family, she will purify man’s activi- 
ties and hold him to an unselfish life and the service of 
Humanity. “Superior in power of affection,” says Comte, 
“more able to keep both the intellectual and the active powers 
in continual subordination to feeling, women are the natural 
intermediaries between Humanity and man. The Great Being 
confides especially to them its moral Providence, maintaining 
through them the direct and constant cultivation of universal 
affection in the midst of all the distractions of thought or 
action, which are forever withdrawing men from its influence. 
. . . Beside the uniform influence of every woman on every 
man, to attach him to Humanity, such is the importance and 
difficulty of this ministry that each of us should be placed 
under the special guidance of one of these angels to answer, 
as it were, to the Great Being. This moral guardianship may 
assume three types—the mother, the wife and the daughter— 
each having several modifications. . . . Together they form 
the three simple modes of solidarity, or unity with contempo- 
raries—obedience, union and protection—as well as the three 
degrees of continuity between ages, by uniting us with the 
past, the present and the future. In accordance with my 
theory of the brain each corresponds with one of our three 
altruistic sentiments—veneration, attachment and _benevo- 
lence.” 
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Humanity, that great abstract being which woman mediates 
to man, consists of all the good—the good of the past, the 
present and the future. A calendar of saints’ days serves to 
keep the great and good names of the past in remembrance. 
In addition to the human race, the conception of Humanity 
includes also those races of the lower animals, which, because 
of their peculiar serviceability to mankind, are incorporated 
by Comte in Humanity. Along with this enlarged conception 
of Humanity, which the citizen of Comte’s ideal state 
worships, he may worship also the earth as the “great fetish” 
and space as the “great medium.” These three, Humanity, 
the earth and space, together constitute the “ Positivist 
Trinity.” 

The work of the priests of Humanity is to perform. the 
various religious ceremonies; to regulate to the minutest details 
public and private activities; to supervise the work of educa- 
tion; to arbitrate all quarrels; and to preach those principles 
of universal harmony, which underlie the religion of Hu- 
manity, and which ordinary mortals are apt to ignore. But 
despite all this minute power of regulation there will be free- 
dom of speech and action. That the two are not incompatible 
is owing to the peculiar character of this priestly rule, which is 
based on a profound and comprehensive knowledge of man 
and nature, reenforced by moral power and a certain greatness 
of character without which mere force of intellect will fail 
to command the respect and confidence of the masses. The 
priests of Humanity will rule, therefore, not through wealth 
or material power, but through their wisdom and character. 
They will not command, but counsel and persuade. 

Church and State are separate but not independent powers. 
At the head of the government will be a triumvirate of bankers 
with power to appoint their successors. Here again Comte 
finds it difficult to preserve the balance between governmental 
authority and individual liberty. No guarantees are provided 
for individual rights. In fact there will be no popular rights 
at all under the new order of things. Rights are declared to 
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be a metaphysical figment, and men will speak and think only 
of duties, although freedom of speech and discussion will be 
maintained. But notwithstanding the lack of guarantees for 
individual liberty, the power of this triumvirate of bankers 
will not be altogether unlimited. Free criticism on the part 
of the people will exercise some restraining influence. An 
additional check is to be found in the body of priests, whom 
the triumvirate are expected to consult on all important 
matters, and who, although debarred from direct political and 
business activities, have in their hands as a last resort the power 
of excommunicating both rulers and people. 

Industry will be carried on by private capitalists, who, if 
they have been properly educated, will regard their position as 
a social trust and be satisfied with a reasonable profit. While 
strikes and lockouts will still be theoretically possible, the 
rule of a wise priesthood is expected to render them unneces- 
sary. Like the capitalist the laborer will be regarded as ren- 
dering a service to society and humanity by his work. Every 
laborer will own the house he lives in, and receive for his 
work a fixed wage of twenty-five francs a week. 

In appointing his industrial and social arrangements Comte 
gives frequent play to his fancy through the use of sacred 
numbers. One of these sacred numbers is seven. Every 
house will contain seven rooms, no more and no less. Every 
treatise will contain seven chapters, each divided into three 
parts, and each part subdivided into seven sections. Thirteen 
is another sacred number. Every poem will contain thirteen 
cantos. 

Comte’s scheme does not appear to have attracted much at- 
tention, either in France or elsewhere. Certainly no attempt 
was ever made to give practical effect to it. It suffered in 
comparison with the more thoroughgoing, and therefore more 
attractive, schemes of his contemporaries and fellow-country- 
men, Fourier, Cabet and Blane, which monopolized interest in 
questions of social reform for nearly a generation after the 
discrediting of St. Simon’s ideas. And then by the time these 
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other schemes had in turn become discredited the day for 
ideal schemes of social improvement was waning. The world 
was turning to more practicable things. Comte’s importance 
for us, then, as for his contemporaries, is not as a practical 
reformer or agitator, but as a philosopher and the herald of the 
new science of sociology. 

Of the French utopias of the first half of the nineteenth 
century—and nearly all the utopias of that period were 
French—the most important, so far as both its practical effects 
and its influence on modern thought are concerned, is that of 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837). While the publication of 
Fourier’s earliest work antedates by a full decade the original 
publication of St. Simon’s views, the former’s scheme attracted 
scant attention until that of the latter had been completely dis- 
eredited ; although in the opinion of so excellent an authority 
as John Stuart Mill that of Fourier is the more practicable 
of the two. 

Fourier’s social views must be sought in three different 
works. The first is entitled Théorie des Quatre Mouvements 
et des Destinées Générales and was published in 1808. In 
1822 the Traité de l’Association Agricole Domestique, ou At- 
traction Industrielle appeared; and seven years later Le 
Nouveau Monde Industriel et Sociétaire which contains the 
most finished exposition of Fourier’s views. 

While the schemes of St. Simon and Fourier differ funda- 
mentally, they may be said to complement each other in logical 
method, personal point of view, and principle of organization. 
St. Simon began his career as a man of wealth and social 
eminence. Fourier, on the other hand, was ever a man of 
the people. Then again, while St. Simon arrived at his 
scheme through observation of society and the study of its 
history and development, Fourier, regarding the past as a 
series of blunders which could throw little light on the future, 
searched the depths of his own consciousness, and discovered 
there a universal law which enabled him to construct a perfect 
society. A third complementary distinction is that St. 
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Simon’s scheme is based on the principle of authority and 
ultra-centralization, whereas Fourier emphasizes the principle 
of local and individual freedom, and gives to the commune the 
chief place in the social structure. 

To understand Fourier’s social system it is necessary to 
understand first his theology, cosmogony and psychology, on 
which his social speculations are based. His cosmogny is the 
most fantastic part of his system. He divides the life of the 
world into four phases, two of them ascending and two descend- 
ing. The two ascending phases, infancy and growth, will last 
five thousand and thirty-five thousand years respectively. The 
two descending phases are decline and dotage, the one lasting 
thirty-five thousand and the other five thousand years. At 
the time Fourier wrote the world was still in its infancy, the 
stage in which everything is artificial and corrupt because men 
have for five thousand years misunderstood the purposes of 
the Creator. That they have misunderstood is evident from 
the fact that they have pronounced bad passions which are 
simply natural. Not until the passions are given a free 
development will there be an end of social corruption. When 
this shall have been accomplished the world will have entered 
the second of Fourier’s stages. 

Theologically Fourier is a pantheist holding that God per- 
vades everything as a universal attraction. Newton discovered 
this law of attraction as it governs one movement of the world, 
the material. But Fourier has universalized it by demonstrat- 
ing that it rules the world in all its four movements—the 
material, the organic, the intellectual and the social. Pervad- 
ing everything God has done all things well. But man has 
constantly misunderstood and thwarted his benevolent pur- 
poses; and the consequence has been misery and vice instead of 
happiness and virtue. 

In his psychology Fourier recognizes twelve radical passions 
connected with three points of attraction. Five are sensitive 
tending to enjoyment—sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch. 


Four are affective, tending to groups—love, friendship, ambi- 
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tion, and familism or paternity. Of the remaining three, the 
alternating gives variety, the emulative leads to intrigue and 
jealousy, while the composite unifies the several pleasures of 
the senses and the soul. The first two classes are controlled 
by the last, especially the composite. But ultimately these 
conflicting passions will be harmonized in one mighty all-em- 
bracing impulse, which Fourier calls wniteisme, and which is 
love for others in society. Thus out of the free play of all 
the passions harmony is at last evolved like white out of a 
combination of all the colors. 

From all this Fourier concludes that the transition from 
social chaos to universal harmony, from misery and vice to 
happiness and virtue, can be accomplished in no other way 
than through the full and free development of human nature, 
that is to say, through the unrestrained indulgence of the 
passions. But this requires a complete reconstruction of 
society, since the existing social order is based on the principle 
that the gratification of desire must be restrained. A new 
social order must be established which will be in harmony 
with human nature and the intentions of the Creator. Ina 
society so constituted every passion will contribute to the 
common good. The motive power in industry will not be a 
sense of duty, nor even of self-interest, but the passions. 

Tn Fourier’s ideal state the social unit is the phalanx or 
phalange, which is organized on the principle of codperation 
and free elective affinity, and which occupies a square league 
of ground. It consists of from sixteen hundred to two thou- 
sand persons, the number being determined by the twelve pas- 
sions, which, according to Fourier, can be combined in 820 
ways in as many individuals. To secure the proper degree of 
harmony every possible combination should be represented in 
a phalange. This will require about eighteen hundred persons, 
allowance being made for infants, aged persons and those dis- 
abled by illness or accident. A larger number will produce 


discord. 
For the sake of economy in buildings and domestic arrange- 
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ments all the members of a phalange live together in a great 
central building, which is known as the phalanstery, and in 
which life can be arranged to suit every one’s taste. The mem- 
bers of a phalange may eat at a common table or not as they 
choose. They need not work in common more than is neces- 
sary under the existing system. Family life is not impossible 
for those who prefer it. Neither private property nor inherit- 
ance is abolished. But while the individual will have a wide 
latitude within which to indulge his tastes and inclinations, 
conditions will be such that no one will have either motive or 
excuse for that selfish exclusion which is so characteristic of 
the existing social order. Individual freedom and community 
of interest will be reconciled in a way hitherto unknown and 
unimagined. 

The chief industry of the phalange will be agriculture. 
Commerce and manufacturing will be reduced to a minimum, 
although all the necessary handicrafts will be represented, so 
that the phalange will be self-sufficient and contain within itself 
the means for the free development of the most varied tastes 
and capacities. Useless things will not be produced; and all 
parasitic or unnecessary work, like that of agents, middlemen 
and distributors, will be eliminated. The only form of com- 
merce that will be permitted will be the exchange of products 
among the groups, series and individuals within the phalange, 
between different phalanges, and to a limited extent between 
different nations. 

For industrial purposes the phalange will be divided into a 
number of series, each consisting of from seven to nine persons 
of similar tastes who will undertake some particular kind of 
labor. Several series having related tastes and carrying on 
related forms of industry will form a group; and the various 
groups will make up the phalange. While every capable person 
will be required to do some kind of work, no one, owing to the 
elimination of unnecessary forms of work, will be required to 
labor excessively. The members of the phalange will be free 
to attach themselves to one or several of its groups and series 
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as their tastes, aptitudes or interests may dictate. Fourier 
does not accept the orthodox view that all labor is repugnant 
to human nature. His theory is that if men be permitted to 
follow their own bent each will select the work for which he is 
best fitted, and do it cheerfully and well. 

The problem of getting the disagreeable work done where all 
are more or less equal—a stumbling block in all communistic 
schemes—is solved in a way which has at least the merit of 
originality. Few kinds of labor, Fourier declares, are intrin- 
sically disagreeable. If work is unpleasant it is so mainly be- 
cause of its monotony or duration. His remedy for this is 
shorter hours of labor and frequent change of occupation. 
Then again, certain kinds of labor are disagreeable because 
esteemed dishonorable. In such cases Fourier would not only 
remove every stigma of dishonor attaching to labor; but he 
would also appeal to the spirit of emulation, and award a 
special measure of honor and public esteem to those under- 
taking such forms of labor. Then if there should be a residuum 
of labor, repugnance for which cannot be overcome by the 
foregoing methods, for all that cannot be performed by ma- 
chinery, as the most undoubtedly will be, there still remains 
the device of higher wages or shorter hours for disagreeable 
work. 

Fourier’s scheme of distribution is another of his special 
inventions. From the common product of the phalange a sub- 
sistence minimum for each member—women and children as 
well as men—is first subtracted. After a second deduction for 
capital to be employed in future operations, the remainder is 
divided between the three great interests of labor, talent and 
capital, in the proportion of five parts to the first, four to the 
second, and three to the third. This differs materially from 
St. Simon’s principle of distribution which makes service the 
scle measure of reward. Fourier’s scheme is unique among 
modern schemes of social regeneration in two important respects. 
The first'is its maintenance of the principles of private capital, 
including the inheritance of property and the payment of 
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interest. The other is its recognition of inequality of talent. 
This is perhaps the most fantastic feature in the whole scheme, 
for it rates the talent of each one, and consequently determines 
his share of that part of the social product. which goes to talent, 
in accordance with the vote of the members of his group. In 
the remuneration of labor, hard and necessary work will be 
best paid, useful work next, and pleasant work least. But the 
lowest remuneration will be so liberal that it will be possible 
for every laborer to become a capitalist. 

As to government Fourier’s scheme verges on anarchism. 
From his fundamental principle of free attraction it neces- 
sarily follows that compulsion and restraint will be reduced to 
a minimum. Any inclination on the part of the phalange to 
tyrannize over the individual will be held in check by the 
possibility of his removing with his capital to some other 
phalange or to such part of the industrial world as has not 
adopted Fourier’s system. There will be neither judges, police- 
men, soldiers nor criminals, for these are the inevitable accom- 
paniments of a discordant social regime. But whatever gov- 
ernment there is will be republican in form. The officials of 
a phalange including the unarch will be elected by the mem- 
bers. Several phalanges will freely group themselves in local 
combinations presided over by duarchs. Then by successive 
stages wider and wider combinations will be formed under 
triarchs, tetrarchs, pentarchs, etc., until all the phalanges in 
the world have been combined in a vast federation. At the 
head of this federation will be an omniarch who will reside at 
Constantinople the capital of the world. 

Fourier’s law of attraction has an important bearing on the 
status of woman and the relation between the sexes. Its logical 
consequence is free love and a community of wives. But this 
is not left entirely to inference. For Fourier explicitly de- 
clares that since the institution of marriage imposes unnatural 
bonds on human desires it is of necessity abolished. A woman 
will be allowed several husbands under different titles and with 
different rights, but all variable according to taste or caprice. 
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This liberty of love, which is by inference granted also to men, 
will make an end to the vice and hypocrisy of the existing 
social order. Like Comte, Fourier was deeply impressed with 
the necessity of emancipating woman, believing that her eco- 
nomic, legal and social position at any given period or in any 
country is an exact measure of the degree of civilization of 
that period or country. In granting to woman then this liberty 
of love Fourier believed that he was elevating the character of 
the civilization of his ideal state. 

Although Fourier lived in an age of revolution he rejected 
violence as a means of inaugurating his system. He had an 
abounding faith in the intrinsic excellence of his scheme, 
believing that if it were once fairly tried its world-wide adop- 
tion would straightway follow. In the last years of his life he 
frequently expressed the conviction that the social millenium 
could not be far off, that it might come possibly within ten 
years; and on one occasion he is said to have advised some 
friends not to buy real estate, as the progress of his system 
would cause it to depreciate in value. 

Fourier’s system has been described as one of the most in- 
genious utopias ever devised by the human brain. This is 
extravagant language. For whatever may be said of its eco- 
nomic possibilities, it is certain that socially and morally it 
is altogether impracticable. Its chief defect is that it gives 
free rein to the beast within man. In this it runs counter to 
all that experience and science have taught us of human nature 
and the laws of social progress. It underestimates the force 
of human egotism. It ignores the fact that from the beginning 
social progress has been possible only in the degree that the 
beast within man has been repressed. It is the theory of a 
state of nature in a new dress. It is the laissez-faire principle, 
long discredited in economics, applied to morals. 

On its economic side the scheme is perhaps less objection- 
able. It is conceivable that economic groups, such as Fourier 
describes, might be able to support themselves in some degree 
of comfort, if started with sufficient capital. Of course small 
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scale production would be the rule, for with agriculture and 
fifty or sixty handicrafts carried on simultaneously within 
a phalange only a handful of laborers could be assigned 
to each; while division of labor and the use of machinery 
would be reduced to a minimum. This would involve a great 
waste of labor force; and the consequence would be that any- 
thing beyond a coarse material comfort would be impossible. 
While Fourier’s scheme as a whole is clearly impracticable 
it contains here and there features that have commended them- 
selves to modern thought. He was the first to point out the 
economic benefits of codperative production. Modern factory 
legislation for the protection of the laborer, the growing recog- 
nition of the evils of excessive toil, the shortening of the hours 
of labor, sanitary improvements in the factory and in the 
laborer’s home, owe much to the spread of his ideas, if they 
did not always originate in his fertile brain. Another contri- 
bution made by Fourier to modern thought is the emphasis 
which he placed on individual and local freedom at a time 


when state despotism was the rule. It is no small tribute to 
his genius that he so clearly discerned the part which the local 
body, whatever its name, has played in the social and political 
development since his time. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 





VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A CHANGE OF EDITORS. 


It is with reluctance that the writer relinquishes his place 
as one of the managing editors of the Review. Ten years have 
elapsed since Professor Rupp, then the sole editor, on account 
of failing health requested his assistance in the editorial work. 
For two years he served as assistant editor. After the death 
of Dr. Rupp a Board of Editors composed of members of the 
Faculty of the Theological Seminary and of Franklin and 
Marshall College, was organized. Professor John S. Stahr 
and the writer were chosen managing editors. Thus for more 
than a decade the latter has taken a more or less prominent 
part in the editorial conduct of the Review. 

One of the encouraging features of the work was the volun- 
tary assistance rendered by professors of the various institu- 
tions and by the ministers of the church, through whose timely 
contributions the continuance of the Review was made possible. 
The work of Dr. A. S. Weber and Professor A. V. Hiester, in 
their respective departments, is worthy of special mention and 
of high commendation. Much interest has been shown by the 
readers in the book notices, which have been prepared not only 
by members of the editorial board but by ministers throughout 
. the church. The index number, prepared by the Rev. Clay- 
ton Ranck, has been kindly received by all subscribers, and will 
be treasured as a valuable key to the rich material that is 
found on the pages of the Review since the year of its origin 
in 1849. Numerous words of appreciation from scholarly men 
beyond the bounds of the Reformed Church have inspired the 
editors to renewed endeavors. In spite of the many periodicals 
of a more popular character, which make the support of a 
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theological paper somewhat problematical, the subscription 
list has not only kept its own but has slightly increased. 

It is, therefore, not with a feeling of discouragement that 
one makes room for a successor. It is far more with a con- 
viction that there is a bright future before this periodical, that 
the writer is prepared to give way to another. Noihing but a 
long felt need of concentrating time and energy on a specific 
line of studies, has induced him to ask the business manager 
to relieve him from his position at present. He shall always 
consider it a privilege to continue as one of the Board of Edi- 
tors and to lend encouragement and assistance in the future 
work of the Review. 

The readers will doubtless welcome the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Theodore F. Herman, D.D., now occupying the chair of 
Systematic Theology in the Theological Seminary, who, with 
Dr. Stahr, will have charge of the editorial management. His 
fitness for this position will at once be acknowledged by all 
who know him. In his education he combines the best culture 
of Germany and of America. He has been an active and suc- 
cessful pastor for years, and is thoroughly conversant with the 
practical needs of the church. By nature he is inclined to 
philosophical and theological studies, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with modern movements and tendencies in these 
departments. He is withal a fascinating writer, capable of 
throwing a subtle charm around all subjects which he under- 
takes to discuss. We may venture, therefore, a prophecy not 
only of the maintenance of the present status of the Review, 
but of an improvement in form and contents under his leader- 
ship. 

We have firm faith in the mission of the Review. In an 
editorial prepared by Dr. Rupp in 1903, entitled, “ The Merits 
of our Review,” in which the appointment of an assistant editor 
was announced, attention was called to the changes in the 
character of the Review since its establishment. These changes 
are evidenced in the different names which it has borne from 
time to time, such as the Mercersburg Review, The Reformed 
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Quarterly Review, and The Reformed Church Review. The 
changes appear, however, much more in the contents of the 
articles than in the several titles. In the course of fifty years 
new issues have arisen in the Christian church which require 
a re-statement of theological positions. The church question 
was uppermost in the minds of the first editors. This, how- 
ever, has been superseded by other problems, such as those of 
biblical criticism, Christian sociology, and contemporary 
science. Yet, with all the changes in the several stages of the 
Review, one may trace the continuance of fundamental prin- 
ciples, such as the doctrine of development, the central posi- 
tion of Christ in theology, and the emphasis on an ethical inter- 
pretation of the Christian life. Dogmas and institutions may 
become antiquated; but living principles will remain, though 
applied to new conditions and embodied in new forms. 

In this age of transition, in which social, political, and 
religious institutions are changing, each denomination should 
have an organ through which it may contribute its thought on 
the great questions at issue. The Review serves this purpose 
for the Reformed Church in the United States. It is a medium 
of expression for the ripe scholarship of the church. At the 
same time it affords an opportunity for diligent and scholarly 
young men to exercise the gift of authorship. Its purpose is 
not simply to solve problems, but to develop personality in the 
solution of problems. The ministers and laymen of the church 
ought to find on its pages illuminating articles and helpful dis- 
cussions on every phase of church life. The book notices will 
always be a guide for an intelligent selection of current litera- 
ture. Through a theological periodical like this, the conscious- 
ness of a denomination will be unfolded, and the Reformed 
Church will continue to wield an influence in the formation of 
religious thought and life in American Protestantism. 


G. W. R. 











IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Great RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF THE East. By Alfred W. Martin. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. Pages vi-+ 265. Price $1.25 net. 
The point of view of the author of this book determines the 

setting of the material. The seven chapters were originally 
delivered as lectures “ on successive Sunday evenings in the winter 
of 1911, at the Meeting-House of the Society for Ethical Culture 
of New York.” The lecturer, Mr. Martin, is “ associate leader of 
the Society.” He has carefully studied the various religions of 
the Orient and does not consider any one of them as absolute and 
final. He professes to speak with entire freedom from traditional 
views, though he does not contravene them when he finds them in 
accord with the results of historical investigation. He says in the 
first lecture: “It is a pathetic mistake to suppose that no indis- 
pensable good can come out of Oriental Nazareths other than the 
Palestinian.” He also expresses the hope that, “at the close of 
these lectures we shall find ourselves more catholic in our sym- 
pathy, more cosmopolitan in our attitude toward foreign faiths, 
more responsive to sources of inspiration that seemed wholly un- 
promising while we were under the baneful spell of prejudice 
born of ignorance.” 

The lectures have the free and simple style of a popular ad- 
dress. The doctrines of seven great religious teachers, each of 
whom may be considered a founder of a religion, are set forth. 
The book may be called a comparative study of religions before a 
popular audience. The author aims, as he says, “ at ethical cul- 
ture, not intellectual entertainment.” The headings of the seven 
chapters will give a clue to the contents: (1) The Discovery of 
the Sacred Books of the East and Its Result; (2) Gotama, the 
Buddha; (3) Zoroaster; (4) Confucius and Lao-tze; (5) The 
Prophets of Israel and the Commonwealth of Men; (6) Jesus; 
(7) Mohammed. A brief bibliography has been added for the 
benefit of those who may wish to extend their reading in the field 
of popular, non-technical literature on the great moral leaders, 
whose life and work are here discussed. 

Each chapter is replete with facts and quotations from the 
original sources. The scripture readings from the sacred books 
of the East, which were a part of the preliminary exercises at the 
meetings when these lectures were delivered, have been incor- 
porated in the text. Seven cuts, six of them of the different 
religious leaders discussed, add interest to the volume. 
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The reader naturally turns to the lecture on Jesus to find out 
the author’s view of the Christ. He considers him as one of the 
great moral leaders of the Orient. He has no patience, however, 
with the conclusions of certain recent historians who deny that 
Jesus ever existed. He finds their arguments altogether incon- 
elusive. “The essential greatness of Jesus consists in his par- 
ticular manifestation of these universal qualities (sincerity, sym- 
pathy, consecration, trust). Differ as men do in their theories 
of the person of Jesus, all unite in their recognition of these 
cardinal attributes of his character; all are agreed that Jesus 
will be forever remembered, reverenced, and loved for his un- 
swerving loyalty to his convictions, his unsurpassed sympathy for 
man, his unalloyed consecration to a great life-purpose, his un- 
dying trust in a Power higher than man.” These are the quali- 
ties which he considers unchangeable in the life and in the gospel 
of Jesus. In other respects, however, he would differ from his 
teaching. He says: “ Speaking for myself—I have no right to 
speak for any one else—I confess that while I cannot accept the 
teachings of Jesus with reference to marriage, divorce, wealth, 
intellectual and esthetic pursuits; while I cannot share his belief 
in a miraculously established Kingdom of Heaven on earth, I do 
find in him an ever inspiring example of sincerity, sympathy, 
consecration and trust.” 

The author, of course, is not orthodox in his Christology, and 
differs even from leading representatives of the liberal school of 
theologyy who are as yet unwilling to rank Jesus simply as one of 
the great moral leaders of the race. They still regard him as the 
way, the truth, and the life of man, always and everywhere. The 
value of the book, however, is not to be tested by its Christological 
views. The author’s purpose is to show the truth underlying the 
eastern religions, the kinship between them, and the moral value 
which they have even to-day. We have read few books on this 
subject so instructive, and yet so concise and clear, as the one 
before us. The material is readily comprehended by all classes 
of readers and we heartily commend it to those who have an 
interest in the comparative study of religion. 

Gro. W. RICHARDs. 


Baptist CONFESSIONS oF FairH. By W. J. McGlothin, Ph.D., D.D. 
Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society. Pages xii + 368. 
The title of this volume will at once commend it to students of 

church history as well as to all intelligent laymen. It is a val- 

uable source book for doctrinal and symbolical studies. In Dr. 

Schaff’s “ Creeds of Christendom ” only three Baptist Confessions 

are included, and these originated in the United States. The 

Baptist Churches have not been considered confessional bodies in 

the same sense as the Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican denom- 
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inations. The difference between them, however, is found not in 
an absence of confessions in the Baptist body, but in the use made 
of confessions by both bodies. The Baptists never regarded them 
as laws of faith which officers and members were pledged to obey, 
but rather as “statements of what a certain group of Baptists did 
believe at a given time.” ; 

In spite of this freedom from obligation to subscription, the ‘ 
author claims that the “ Baptists have preserved a remarkable 
degree of doctrinal agreement throughout their history.” The 
reason for such a consensus he finds in “ their imsistence upon a 
converted church membership, the authority of Scriptures, and 
the right and duty of every individual Christian to decide doctrinal 
questions for himself, by a study of the Scriptures under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit’? Whether one consents to the 
author's reasons or not, the fact of a general doctrinal agyer- 
ment among Baptist bodies throughout the world must almost 
startle those churches and ecclesiastical leaders who think the 
only safeguard of unity and of orthodoxy is a rigorous pledging 
of officers and members to standards of doctrine. One might 


infer that agreement depends less upon the imposition of formulas 
than upon the inspiration of life. External standards are the 


product, and nat the cause, of fife. 

The Confessions are grouped under five headings: (1) The 
Anabapiisis; (2) The Mennonites: (3) The Kagtish Baptists: 
(4) The American Baptists; (5) Confessions of other nationali- 
ties (German, French, Swedish, and other lands). A comprehen 
sive and concise historical imtroduction to each of the five parts 
enables the reader to approach the severa) confessions intelli- 
gently. The greater portion of space is given to the confessions 
of the English and the American Baptists, eleven English and 
three American. Of special walue are also the early Anabaptist 
and the Mennonite formulas, which hitherto have been practically 
Maccessible to the Bnglich reader. The author strives to adhere 
to the original editions as far as possible. The translations have 


een made with great care and apparently with exactness. The 
volume deserves a place in libraries of theological seminaries and 


colleges, and in tha puatic fidraries of the country. Ministers and 
laymen interested in the subject will find the work a great help 


and @ delightful study. Gaorae W. Rrowaros. 


A Browyes’s History or Puosopey. By Herbert Ernest Cushman, 
AM., PhD., Professor of Philosophy in Tufts College. Vol. I. Ancient 
and Medieval Philosophy. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1910. 


Pages 394. Price $1.50. 
Interest in the history of philosophy is certainly not waning. 


Text-books covering the whole field, volumes treating of distinct 
epochs, and extensive studies of the work of individual thinkers 
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are multiplying. This is a wholesome sign, not only because it 
is always worth while to study the lives and thoughts of those who 
have had a genius for reflection, but also because it is coming to 
be more fully realized that the man who knows only the works of 
the — of his own day has after all a very restricted outlook 
on life. 

An encouraging feature of the books on philosophy that are 
being published in our day is the fact that they are remarkable for 
their eminent readableness. Dr. Cushman, in the Pretace to his 
English translation of Windelband’s “ History of Ancient Philos- 
ophy ” spoke some twelve years ago of the need of more he)ptu) 

aths to the study of philosophy. He said at that time something 
to this effect: “1 have personally never been able to see why the 
approaches to the study of philosophy have been made as difficult 
and ubinyiting as possible. In other hard subjects all sorts of 
helps and devices are used to allure the beginner. Into philos- 
ophy the beginner has always had to force his way with no indul- 
gent hand to help”? While it must be admitted that philosophy 
always will be a difficult study in spite of all sorts of helps and 
devices, and while there are those who contend that it is fruitless 
to lure students, who have no metaphysical inclinations or aspira- 
tions, into pleasant paths of philosophical speculation, still text- 
books like those by Windelband and Cushman show that it is 
possible for even a history of philosophy to be both scholarly and 
alluringly interesting. 

Another hopeful and helpful feature in these more recent text- 


books is the fact that they do not separate the history of thought 


entirely from the history of affairs. In this perhaps Windelband 


too was the guiding genius in that he excelled im showing clearly 


that the great men of the past did not speak without having had 


sufficient reason for their utterance in the light of the times in 


which they lived. 


To the student who is not yet prepared to take up the masterful 
works of Weber and Windelband there is not to be Sound in the 
English janguage a more helpful and attractive approach to the 
study of Ancient and Medixya) Philosophy than this volume 
written by Dr. Cushman. ‘The author is a man who has had 
many years of experience in teaching the subject before us. He 
knows how to sunder what is enduring and significant from what 
is indifferent and transient. He does full justice to the different 
tendencies in ancient and medieval thought, every one of which 
has contributed its part to the complete structure of modern intel- 
lectual civilization. He understands the capacities and needs of 
students: He knows how to utilize the information with which 
the average student is furnished when he is about to enter upon 
the study of the history of human thought. 
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The volume before us is especially noteworthy for its emphasis 
on the influence of history on the development of speculative 
thought. The author correlates philosophic doctrines with con- 
temporary events and seeks to lead the reader to a study of the 
philosophical development of ancient and medieval times by show- 
ing how it gives a meaning to history and how history furnishes 
the background for a correct and adequate interpretation of philo- 
sophic thought. In this volume the history of philosophic thought 
is not presented as an agglomeration of arbitrary and independ- 
ent systems. Rather, it is shown to be vitally related to the 
geography, history, literature and political life of the several 
periods covered by the book. Dr. Cushman helps us to see how a 
man living in a certain century and breathing a certain moral and 
intellectual atmosphere could have said what he did. He shows 
us how the story of religion, literature, science, geographical and 
political environment is indispensable to the understanding of the 
speculative movements of ancient and medieval times. 

After an introduction in which the author shows that the real 
difference in the three general periods of history is a difference 
of mental attitude, ancient thought being called objective, 
medieval thought traditional, and modern thought subjective, 
he wisely devotes three fourths of his book to a consideration 
of ancient philosophy. As he follows the several periods of 
Greek philosophy, he not only shows the clever guesses at the 
nature of the physical world which were made by the ancients, 
and the advancement of thought to a different class of prob- 
lems when men became concerned more particularly with the 
questions of mind and of the nature of knowledge, but he also 
shows how and why these problems arose just when they did and 
what their effect on life really was. 

In the discussion of the philosophy of the Middle Ages, empha- 
sis is likewise laid on the characteristics and conditions of the 
medieval world, on the way the universe appeared to the medieval 
man, and on the political and educational life of the world from 
the fifth to the fifteenth century. 

Dr. Cushman’s work, in spite of its constant references to the 
various political, social, religious, historical and literary contro- 
versies and problems which emerge from every period, at no point 
ceases to be a history of philosophy. The main purpose is not 
lost. The lives of the leaders of philosophic thought are treated 
with real human and vital interest, and the systems of thought of 
the individual thinkers are clearly presented in true historic se- 
quence, always however in their relation to the more general his- 
tory of civilization. 

The maps, diagrams, summaries and tables found in the book 
will . to be a valuable aid to the memory. One of the most 
helpful things in the excellent chapter on Plato is a list of a com- 
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plete selection of passages from the Dialogues of Plato made by 
the late Professor Jowett for his Oxford class. Any reader who 
wishes to get a clear and comprehensive conception of the history 
of philosophic thought in ancient and medieval times in all its 
relations to the history of civilization will do well to get this vol- 
ume. It will find its way, we are sure, into many a classroom as 
a text-book. The author has quite recently issued a second vol- 
ume covering the field of modern philosophy. Both volumes are 
exactly what they claim to be, and in their field are unsurpassed 
as “ A Beginner’s History of Philosophy.” 
H. M. J. K. 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK oF DEUTERONOMY. By W. G. Jordan, B.A., 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
1911, Price 75 cents net. 


CoMMENTARY ON THE Book or Jos. By George A. Barton, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr 
College. New York, The Macmillan Company. 1911. Price 90 cents net. 


These two small books belong to “The Bible for Home and 
School ” series, published under the general editorship of Shailer 
Matthews, of the University of Chicago. 

The aim and the chief characteristics of this series of commen- 
taries are set forth in a brief general introduction, appearing in 
each volume. The opening paragraph is as follows: “ THE BIBLE 
FOR HOME AND ScHOOL is intended to place the results of the best 
modern biblical scholarship at the disposal of the general reader. 
It does not seek to duplicate other commentaries to which the stu- 
dent must turn. Its chief characteristics are (a) its rigid exclu- 
sion of all processes, both critical and exegetical, from its notes; 
(b) its presupposition and its use of the assured results of his- 
torical investigation and criticism wherever such results throw 
light on the biblical text; (c) its running analysis, both in text 
and comment; (d) its brief explanatory notes adapted to the rapid 
reader; (e) its thorough but brief introductions; (f) its use of 
the Revised Version of 1881, supplemented with all important 
renderings in other versions.” 

The method of studying the various books of the Old and the 
New Testament is accordingly the modern critical and historical 
method. 

Professor Jordan, the author of the commentary on the book of 
Deuteronomy, has adopted the recent literary analysis of the 
Hexateuch, as also Dr. Mitchell has done in the commentary on 
Genesis in the same series. The Hexateuch is regarded as having 
been worked up out of four independent written sources, desig- 
nated as J, E, D, and P. Up to this point there is among schol- 
ars of to-day an essential agreement. The question concerning 
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the time of the origin of these documents is, however, still a mat- 
ter of controversy. Here scholars of to-day differ considerably. 
The chronological order of the documents adopted by Professor 
Jordan and which apparently was also adopted by Dr. Mitchell 
(the writer of this notice has not seen the commentary by Dr. 
Mitchell) is that in which the documents are named above. The 
composition of D “took place not long before this time (621),” 
4. e., not long before the eighteenth year of king Josiah, the year 
in which it was “found.” P is later than D, it came into exist- 
ence in the fifth century B. C. J came into existence in the ninth 
century B. C. Thus the oldest document of the Hexateuch dates 
from a time some centuries subsequent to Moses, while the young- 
est document arose about a century subsequent to the fall of the 
Hebrew nation. This may suffice to indicate to the reader of this 
notice Professor Jordan’s view on questions concerning the time of 
origin and the form of Deuteronomy. 

A word should be added concerning Professor Jordan’s view of 
the substance or contents of Deuteronomy. But before this 
phase of the subject is considered it may be well to present his 
view concerning the substance of the four documents named above, 
of which D is one. He says: “ Individual elements of these docu- 
ments, J, E, D, and P no doubt existed earlier, and particular 
parts may have been added later. Thus, the so-called document 
is not the work of one man, but the production of a school. An 
early document may have received later additions, while a late one 
may contain very early material, so that, taken altogether, they ~ 
represent a continuous development.” 

Now as to D it shows the closest dependence upon JE, but no 
trace of connection with P. “ Practically all that the Deutero- 
nomic writer has done has been to change his material from the 
form of a narrative into that of a speech. Thus the speeches of 
Moses in Deuteronomy are compiled from other and, in many 
cases, earlier records.” The histories in Deuteronomy “ are not 
the pure product of the seventh century, but a re-editing of pre- 
existing material.” 

Deuteronomy is viewed as a book of national religion. “The 
conceptions of the world and religion that lie behind the most 
primitive things preserved in our book belong to a world quite 
different from our own.” Even though Deuteronomy is a book of 
national religion, Professor Jordan says it “has surely an im- 
portant part still to play.” 

The second volume of the two mentioned above is by Dr. Bar- 
ton, a professor in Bryn Mawr College and a scholar of interna- 
tional reputation. Dr. Barton’s method of studying the book of 
Job is likewise the modern critical and historical. While all 
processes in accordance with the general plan of this series of 
commentaries are excluded, this volume nevertheless bears abun- 
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dant witness to the fact that Dr. Barton did not spare himself the 
labor of going through these processes before he wrote the com- 
mentary on this Biblical book of unfailing interest. As in all of 
the volumes in this series, so here the important renderings or 
variants of the ancient versions are presented. These variants are 
always translated into English. The ancient versions of the book 
of Job are in various languages, Semitic and non-Semitic. There 
are versions of the book into Greek, Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Syriac, Aramaic, and Arabic. To make such a textual study of 
the book of Job as lies at the basis of this commentary is in itself 
a task of no mean magnitude; it presupposes among other things 
a linguistic learning of considerable extent such as few scholars 
even.among special students of the Old Testament possess. Dr. 
Barton frankly faced the textual facts of the book of Job and has 
also frankly and clearly stated his conclusions. With the present 
available data there will, however, always be a difference in results 
reached by competent scholars. 

In the literary study of the book of Job Dr. Barton is equally 
clear and frank. This is apparent in his position on the date, 
authorship, and literary unity of the book. His conclusion con- 
cerning the prologue and epilogue is that they “ are not the work 
of the poet who wrote the bulk of the book.” One of the reasons, 
among others, for this conclusion is this: “'The discussion of the 
poem moves in the realm of spiritual religion and ethical endeavor 
only... . Right doing and a right attitude of soul toward God 
are in the poem all that is necessary for reconciliation to God. 
This is the point of view of the great prophets and of the greatest 
psalmists, such as the authors of Psalms 50 and 51. The prologue 
and epilogue, on the other hand, represent the old popular, un- 
spiritual ritualistic side of religion in which animal sacrifices 
formed a prominent feature.” 

According to Dr. Barton the story of Job is not of Hebrew 
origin. “Old Harvard students tell of the late Professor An- 
dew P. Peabody the same stories which were formerly told in 
Germany of Professor Neander. So the story of Job came into 
Palestine possibly from Babylonia and found a habitation in 
Bashan.” Extracts from the Babylonian story are presented. 

By some the book of Job is claimed to be a drama. Dr. Barton 
does, however, not regard the book as a drama. “ There is not in 
Job the action and the development of a plot necessary to a 
drama. A drama intended for acting would never have had all 
the actors sitting on a dunghill throughout the play and moving 
only their tongues! The ancient Semitic world had no drama. 
... The poem depicts the growth of a soul when tried by suffer- 
i It is “The Epic of the Inner Life” as Genung happily 
named it. 
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The poet’s solution of the problem of suffering is found in the 
realm of religion and not in that of the intellect. “In presenting 
this solution he portrays at once the function of the intellect in 
religion and its limitations. He shows that it is the function of the 
intellect to keep theology in touch with facts, and compel the 
abandonment of dogmas which have ceased to be satisfactory ex- 
planations of experience and are thus seen to be false. On the 
other hand he pictures with equal clearness the inability of the 
mind to fathom life and the universe, and shows that, here the one 
way to peace and strength is in a personal experience of God, 
which begets faith and trust. One goes on then with a happy 
heart, not because life’s problems are solved, but because he lives 
in the companionship of One who knows the solution.” 

We commend these two volumes to the rapid reader for whom 
they were written. We desire to commend them especially to 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, for we know that 
there are at least some Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers who are at present looking around for just such commentaries 
as these are. The entire series should be placed in every Sunday- 
school library. 

Irwin Hocu DeLona. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS: A TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH. Volume VII, Pub- 
lished by the Testimony Company, 808 La Salle Ave., Chicago. Sent 
free to all Protestant Ministers, and others, with the Compliments of 
Two Christian Laymen. 

This volume contains eight chapters by as many different authors 
as follows: The Passing of Evolution, by Professor George Fred- 
erick Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio; Inspiration, by Evangelist L. W. 
Munhall, of Germantown, Pa.; The Testimony of the Scriptures 
to Themselves, by Dr. George 8. Bishop, of East Orange, N. J.; 
The Testimony of the Organic Unity of the Bible to its Tnspira- 
tion, by the late Arthur J. Pierson; One Isaiah, by Professor 
George L. Robinson, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago; The Book 
of Daniel, by Professor Joseph D. Wilson, of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa; Three Peculiarities of the 
Pentateuch, by Rev. Andrew C. Robinson, of Ballineen, Ireland ; 
and Millennial Dawn: a Counterfeit of Christianity, by Professor 
William G. Moorehead, of the U. P. Seminary, Xenia, Ohio. 

This list of subjects and the names of the writers ought to be a 
guarantee that the book contains a theological treat for its readers ; 
and no doubt many of them regard it in that light. As these 
volumes are published mainly for free distribution they are having 
a very wide circulation. No doubt all parties concerned in the 
publication and circulation of them are actuated by the best of 
motives. The honesty of purpose on the part of the publishers, 
and the sincere convictions of the writers are not to be called in 
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question ; yet it is a question whether the cause of the Gospel and 
of divine truth will in the end be enhanced by these efforts. 

They evidently cherish a fear that christianity is in danger from 
the teaching of modern science and the labors of the Higher 
Critics, and for the purpose of contravening the evil influences 
from these sources they send out these volumes, which in their view 
set forth the fundamentals of our christian religion, to all of the 
ministers and christian workers of the land. The desired results 
will no doubt be produced to some extent. The theory of evolution, 
for example, may for a time be put under the ban. But as that 
theory of the world’s growth, in all of its departments, will con- 
tinue to be taught in our high schools and colleges a reaction may 
come in the minds of ,the rising generation of educated men that 
will produce greater evils than those sought to be prevented. For 
some form of evolution will unquestionably be taught. There are 
some atheistic and more irreligious scientists. But there are also 
christian scientists. And nearly all of them are governed in their 
investigations and studies by some conception of evolution. As 
there are many different conceptions of the various christian 
doctrines, as of the doctrine of the atonement for example, so there 
are different conceptions of the doctrine of evolution. When the 
atheistic conception has been demolished other conceptions of it 
remain. Instead of talking about “The passing of evolution,” to 
our mind, much more good would be accomplished by accepting 
the theory and giving it a christian construction and application. 
It is not necessary to put a literal construction on the account of 
the creation given in Genesis and to demand that christians shall 
accept it blindly on faith. Let them accept the fact that God 
created the heavens and the earth, the seas and all that in them is. 
That is all that is required of them. God is the Creator and 
preserver of all things. The world is His world. The laws accord- 
ing to which the world lives, moves and has its being are His laws. 
Let the presence and power and wisdom of God in the creation 
and preservation of all creatures be recognized. But when it comes 
to defining the processes by which He effects His gracious ends it 
is better to be cautious. He may have made man out of the dust 
of the ground by a process of evolution from the lower orders of 
being. That may have been and may be His method of creation. 
That God created the species and is continually creating individuals 
is an article of faith. But the mode and manner of their crea- 
tion is no article of faith. To have faith in the supernatural is 
one thing ; to say that the supernatural is manifest through magical 
operations only is another matter. 

Again. The title of these publications is “The Fundamentals.” 
It must of course be admitted that the presuppositions and prem- 
ises of these writers are fundamental to their views on the sub- 
jects discussed. But it must not be forgotten that there are other 
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fundamentals upon which other views of the same subjects are 
based. A proposition however is really fundamental only when it 
constitutes the starting point for every view that may be properly 
held in regard to the subject. But when it is assumed that the 
theory of verbal inspiration is fundamental to the doctrine of the 
divine inspiration of the scriptures, then a particular conception 
is made the basis for a general one. That is standing the pyramid 
on its apex; but the apex is not fundamental. That the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are inspired writings is a general 
and fundamental proposition which is accepted by all persons who 
believe in inspiration at all. But it cannot properly be said that 
any specific view of inspiration is fundamental. When the book be- 
fore us declares the theory of verbal inspiration to be one of the 
fundamentals of christian faith it proclaims a doctrine which 
many good and loyal christians cannot accept. It is said that the 
theory of verbal inspiration means that “the original writings, 
ipsissima verba, came through the penmen direct from God.” To 
this it may be replied that no such writings are in existence. All 
of the original writings have long since perished. All that we 
have of them are copies, translations and revisions. But it is held 
that when these are freed from all the errors and mistakes that 
have crept into them, then we have the very Word of God. That 
may mean something to some minds, but to others it does not 
mean anything practicable. How are these errors and mistakes to 
be determined and by whom? 

According to our mind persons can and do inspire persons. 
The Spirit of God is a person and can inspire the spirits of other 
persons. Strictly speaking, things cannot be inspired. We be- 
lieve that the writers of the scriptures were inspired men, and 
that their thoughts and words were affected by their inspiration. 
The Lord God revealed His word to His people and to the world 
through them. But we do not believe that the word of God 
passed through them like water flowing through a funnel. The 
revelation of God’s word to them by vision, dream or inward voice 
was apprehended by their minds and hearts and proclaimed as 
they saw it. The personal powers of holy men moved by the Spirit 
of God were called into exercise from beginning to end—and here 
is where the human element enters into the sacred scriptures. 
Inspiration is something that can exist only between persons, and 
not between persons and things. This in brief is our conception 
of inspiration. Other persons hold different conceptions of it. 
But neither ours nor any of theirs is fundamental. The sacred 
scriptures were produced by holy men of old who were under divine 
inspiration. This is a general and fundamental proposition. But 
to maintain that the very words of the Bible are fully inspired and 
that they are the pure words of God as though uttered by His own 
mouth, unaffected and unlimited by the minds and hearts of the 
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men by whom they were apprehended and expressed, and to claim 
that this theory of inspiration is fundamental, we believe to be a 
mistake, to say the least. We do not regard the theory as true. 
We consider it a misapprehension of the process of divine revela- 
tion made through the scriptures. At any rate it has no more 
right to claim to be fundamental and essential than any of the 
other theories of divine revelation. 

There are of course many good things and true in this volume. 
The article on One Isaiah, by Dr. Robinson, of Chicago, seems to 
us to be a very fair and respectable presentation of his subject. He 
is not as dogmatic in his statements as some of the other writers 
in the book. But as said in the beginning we very much doubt 
whether theological discussion carried on before the general public 
in any such one-sided manner will in the end enhance the truth 
or further the interests of the Kingdom of God in the world. 

A. E. T. 


THE RE-UNION OF CHRISTENDOM. By Francis Goodman. Broadway Pub- 
lishing Company, 835 Broadway, New York. Pages 204. Price $1.50. 
The argument for church union in this volume is presented in 

the form of a story—“ a satire on Codport,” a fictitious name for 
a typical New England town. A vivid picture is drawn, and a 
friendly criticism made, of the conservatism, sectarianism, social 
divisions, and commercial stagnation, which prevail in the land 
of the Puritans. The evident motive, however, of the whole nar- 
rative is to submit a solution of the “great question of the age 
which is agitating the minds of Christians of all denominations 
at the present day.” The viewpoint of the author may be sur- 
mised from a single sentence in the preface: “If only all Chris- 
tian people all over the world were once more united in the bond 
of love and charity as they were before the sixteenth century, 
what a happy world this would be.” One can readily feel the 
tendency, from the first chapter onward, toward a re-union of 
the churches of Codport under the standards of Roman Catholi- 
cism. Ministers and members of the different denominations are 
gradually convinced that the only hope of Christianity in the 
future is found in the fold of Holy Mother Church. 

This sounds very well to Catholic ears, and is the goal for 
which devout Catholics have prayed for centuries. But few 
Protestants will find satisfaction in the proposed remedy. As a 
romance the work will hardly take high rank, since the story is 
only a setting for an argument and, therefore, necessarily me- 
chanical and forced. As an argument, the book is not at all con- 
vincing, and will win the assent of readers only who have al- 
ready accepted Roman Catholic premises. For them such an 
argument is altogether a work of supererogation. 
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As Protestants we may recognize without equivocation the 
services of the Catholic Church in the history of Christianity, and 
hold in high regard her institutions and her works even in the 
twentieth century. Yet we are confident that the solution of the 
problem of the re-union of Christendom is not found in the direc- 
tion of Rome. Nor do we believe that any one of the contempo- 
rary protestant denominations has the remedy for the healing of 
sects and schisms in the Church. We shall no more go back to 
Wittenberg, Geneva or Oxford than to Rome. History does not 
move backward. The great questions in church and state can- 
not be solved by re-action or by restoration. The currents of the 
ages are forward and upward. God is in his world, as Christ is 
in his church, and is leading men from one stage of progress to 
another. In the coming re-union of Christendom, for which 
Catholics and Protestants are praying and laboring, the truth of 
the two great divisions of the church universal will doubtless be 
conserved ; yet, whatever form Christianity will take, it will not 
be a mere replica of a previous stage of development, but an ad- 
vance beyond all periods of Christian history. It is impossible to 
foretell at present in what form the re-union will come, but that 
there is a spirit at work in the bosom of Christendom toward 
such an end, no careful observer of the times will deny. 

We welcome works like these, even though we may not agree 
with their conclusions. They are none the less an evidence that 
men are seriously thinking on this great question. Each one 
must approach it from his own point of view, and seek to solve it 
in his own way. It is only by mutual discussion, conference and 
agitation, that we shall come into the light, and be able to dis- 
cern the guidance of God, and hear the voice of the spirit to the 
churches in the twentieth century. In the meantime, we are to 
possess our souls in patience; not to fight one another, nor to 
proselyte, nor to despair, but to be true to the Christ as He mani- 
fests Himself in the church to which we belong, to follow His 
beck and call, and in due time attain the unity for which He 


prayed. 
G. W. R. 











